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“How earnings work to ) produce move oil 


IMPORTANT FACTS FROM THE 1951 ANNUAL REPORT OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


N THE FREE WORLD, people use tremendous 
J amounts of oil. Meeting their needs, rising 
year after year, has been one of the notable in- 
dustrial accomplishments of our time. 

For example, the peak war effort in 1945 
pushed use of oil 23% higher than in 1940. This 
looked like a mark that would not be topped for 
years. 

But vigorous post-war reconstruction, and ex- 
pansion of industry, transportation and agricul- 
ture, made oil use in 1946 greater even than in 
1945. And in 1951 it was 58% higher than in 1946. 

To supply this oil has called for great expansion 
by the petroleum industry. It has meant new wells, 
pipe lines, storage tanks, refineries, tankships ... 
in times of high costs. 

The job has required a vast outlay of money, 
which has been provided largely by the industry’s 
own earnings. 

How this works out is shown in the case of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), an Amer- 
ican corporation having investments in companies 
carrying on the varied functions of the oil busi- 
ness in the United States and abroad. 

Consolidated net income of Jersey and affiliates 
for 1951 was $528,461,000. Of this, $278,862,- 
000, or 53%, was used to help provide new 
equipment. 

In the six years since 1945, Jersey and affiliates 
have spent $2,350,000,000 for replacement and 
expansion of facilities. Depreciation and depletion 
reserves provided only 44% of that amount. The 
largest share of the expenditure was met by the 
reinvestment of earnings. 

During 1951 alone, to do their part in supply- 
ing more oil for the free world, companies in 
which Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has 
investments: 

“Discovered Oil 

In the United States, made new oil discoveries in 

the Williston basin, the Uinta basin, and Texas... 

In Latin America, extended known fields in Vene- 

zuela, and opened up a new area in Colombia... 

In the Middle East, Arabian American Oil Com- 


pany made two important discoveries, one in the 
offshore waters of the Persian Gulf... 


Developed Production 

In the United States, drilled more wells than in any 
year since 1937, and greatly expanded secondary 
recovery Operations to get more oil from existing 
fields ... In Venezuela, completed 190 producing 
welis...In Canada, increased total producing wells 
from 844 to 1,140... In the Middle East, Arabian 
American Oil Company and Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany increased production 57% ... 


“Expanded Refining Capacity 
At Baton Rouge, La., and Everett, Mass., enlarged 


refineries ... At Winnipeg, in Canada, opened a 
new refinery and, at Edmonton, Sarnia, and Van- 
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couver added facilities... At Fawley, England, 
put the largest refinery in the United Kingdom on 
stream... At Antwerp, Belgium, proceeded with 
field work on a large refinery . . . at Durban, South 
Africa, started work on a refinery, and at Bombay, 
India, completed arrangements to build a new 
one 


“Expanded Transportation 
In the United States, boosted pipe line capacity 
substantially, particularly in the South . . . Ordered 
twelve new ocean-going tankships, bringing the 
post-war total of those purchased or contracted for 
to 72... Began to bring Western Canadian oil to 
consumers in the Eastern provinces by means of 
two large, new Great Lakes tankers, with a third 
going in service this spring . . . In Iraq, Iraq Petro- 
leum Company brought near completion a new 
556-mile pipe line from the oil fields to the Medi- 


terranean. It will permit oil production in Iraq to 
be more than doubled in 1952... 


Advanced Research 


Put into the search for new and improved proc- 
esses and products a total of $23,100,000, one of 


the largest expenditures for such a purpose by any 
company... 


The interest of the company and its employees in 
maintaining good mutual relationships resulted in 
another year without strikes or work stoppages 
in the domestic affiliates. This was an important 
factor in meeting the increased demand for oil... 


- 


AY THE FREE WORLD GROWS IN STRENGTH, it 
. calls formore and more oil. So, not just to 
the 254,000 shareholders who own Jersey, but to 
people on freedom’s side all through the world, 
the two outstanding facts about our Annual 
Report for 1951 are: (1) Jersey affiliates again 
did their part in meeting the growing needs for 
oil; and (2) the competitive business system that 
did this job produced the earnings to help meet 
even greater needs in the future. 





FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
and Consolidated Affiliates 


Total income from sales, services, 











dividends and interest $3,863,317,000 
Net income $528,461,000 
or $8.72 per share 

WO IVIIGIIG isk visa cseesascccssserscastectocc ease $249,599,000 
or $4.12% per share 


Wages and other employment costs........ $600,500,000 
Taxes charged to income :$400,700,000 
Other taxes, collected for governments..$329,900,000 
Spent for new plants and facilities.......... $381,824,000 
Number of shareholder-owners 254,000 
Number of employees 120,000 




















We'll gladly send a copy of the full report if you wish one. 
Write Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York20,N.Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in.its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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“Progress Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


‘Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphos- 
phates, Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels and Silicofluorides 


—Sole Producers of DAVCO Granulated Fertilizers. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
199th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on June 10, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on May 9, 1952. The 
stock transfer books will remain 
open. 





Rosert FISHER 


April 22, 1952 Treasurer 
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COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
69th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable July 10, 1952 to 
stockholders of record June 19, 1952. 


PREFERRED’ STOCK DIVIDENDS 
». (. The: directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 65 cents a share 
on $2.60 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
33% cents a share on $1.35 Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock, 3334 cents a share 
on $1.35 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
Series B, and 43 cents a share on 
$1.72 Convertible Preferred Stock. 
All preferred dividends are payable 
July 10, 1952 to stockholders of record 
June 19, 1952. 
A. E. WEIDMAN 


April 24, 1952 Treasurer 














Only STEEL can do so many] 
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PUPPY IS IMPRESSED. Like most discerning home-lovers, he 
is pleased with the good looks and practical qualities 
of Stainless Steel. Polished to a high luster with the help 
of suet and tallow, U-S’S Stainless Steel is bright enough 
to use for a mirror, and gives you kitchenware and other 
household articles that are strong, corrosion-resistant 
and sanitary. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 





jobs so well 


TOWER ON A TUBE. The new Sky Harbor Airport 
in Phoenix, Arizona, has a unique control tower 
that rises 100 feet into the air. Perched atop a 
steel tube 9 feet in diameter, it permits efficient 
control of landing and take-off activity on all 
runways. The tower was built by U. S. Steel. 
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TO INSURE PRODUCTION of the enormous quantity 
of steel needed for security, the American steel 
industry is bending every effort. United States 
Steel alone has already spent more than a billion 
dollars in the past five years to expand and mod- 
ernize its steel-making facilities . . . and is now 
engaged on a still greater program of expansion. 








cow COMFORT. That’s what a farm building like this provides. Cows can 
wander in and out at leisure, take shelter from rain and snow. In winter, 
bedding is added to provide still more comfort. It’s a steel building, of 
course . . . fabricated of U-S’S Steel and erected in jig time. A structure 
of this kind reduces labor costs and requires little or no maintenance. 


ROOMS .. . FURNISHED. And weil fur- 
nished, too. Many hospitals today 
are using all-steel furniture in the 
rooms they provide patients . . . not 
only because steel furniture is very 
attractive in appearance, but also 
because it resists wear better, defies 
fire, and is exceptionally easy to keep 
clean. Note: mattresses with steel 


innersprings complete the patient’s 5 T F E L 
comfort. g ad 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL fs Vy os 

Of the 48 states, 31 have iron and steel o STATES 

facilities. Among these, 27 states produce in- 

gots, 28 make hot-rolled iron and steel prod- P y ? 
ucts, 18 have blast furnaces, and 4, which This trade-mark is your guide 


have no steel-making facilities, make pipe or 


wire from semi-finished products. to quality Steel 


... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Helping to Duild a Better America 


AN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
L SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY... Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. » UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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The Board of Directors today declared 
a quarterly dividend of Twenty-five 
Cents (25c) per share onthe Capital 
Stock, payable June 2, 1952, toshare- 


holders of record May 15, 1952. 
C. N. Wesley 
April 15, 1952 Treasurer 
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CHRYSLER 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close 


stock, payable June 12, 


of business May 13, 1952. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 





















TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY 
Dividend No. 60 


The Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents on the 
common stock payable June 14, 
1952, to stockholders of record 
May 21, 1952. 

WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 




















Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 42 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 20, 1952, to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 23, 
1952 on the Common Stock of Atlas 
Corporation. 

Water A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
May 2, 1952. 
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Business Recession Ahead? 


Recent action of stock and commodity prices appears 


to warn of trouble ahead. Business could be better 


in some respects, but 


uotations of common stocks and 
O commodities have trended gen- 
erally downward in recent months. 
The decline dates from January for 
stocks and from February of last year 
for commodities. These reactionary 
tendencies, taken together with un- 
satisfactory conditions currently ex- 
isting in numerous lines of production 
and trade and the possibility that new 
problems will arise to plague business 
over coming months, make it advisa- 
ble to examine the possibility that a 
business recession is in the making. 
Many observers consider this likely, 
and while practically no one expects 
another 1932, another 1949 or even 
another 1938 is anticipated by some. 


Consumers Hesitant 


There can be little question that the 
business outlook is not all that in- 
vestors would like it to be. Despite 
near-record levels of disposable in- 
come, consumers remain cautious and 
apparently reluctant buyers. From 
time to time during recent months 
various retailers and outside econo- 
mists have predicted an early change 
in this attitude, but no such change 
has appeared to date. 

As a consequence of the low level 
of current sales and the high level of 
inventories, a number of industries 
find demand from distributors ab- 
normally low, with no more tangible 
basis than hope for anticipating an 
early improvement in the situation. 
The textile and distilling fields have 
been particularly hard hit, with the 
furniture, shoe and household appli- 
ance groups not much better off and 
signs of slackening demand appearing 
even for such recently booming in- 
dustries as paper and petroleum. 
(The current strike in the latter field 
will improve its supply-demand posi- 
tion at least temporarily.) 

Even in fields not subject to such 
difficulties, profits have been pared by 
higher taxes, heavy charges for fast 
amortization of defense facilities, 
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Standard Oil (N. J.) Photo 


lower margins on Government work 
than on normal civilian business, in- 
adequate material supplies and the 
squeeze between rising labor and ma- 
terial costs and prices limited by the 
OPS or by economic factors. Avail- 
ability of materials is improving much 
more sharply and much sooner than 
had been anticipated, and taxes are 
unlikely to go any higher than they 
are now, but fast amortization will be 
an increasing burden and the cost- 
price squeeze will grow much worse 
as the sixth wage round progresses. 
While higher wage rates will in- 
crease spendable income and presum- 
ably will increase spending eventu- 
ally, the short term effect of the 
strikes and threatened strikes which 
accompany the drive for more pay 
will be in the opposite direction. In 
industries which may be struck, and 
in those whose operations would be 
curtailed by strikes among suppliers, 
workers will be disinclined to make 


no early tailspin seems likely 


any avoidable large outlays. Ii a large 
part of the increase in wage costs is 
passed along to the consumer, the re- 
sult might be either an anticipatory 
wave of scare buying or its exact 
opposite—a buyers’ strike. The for- 
mer would be followed by a period of 
dull business, and the latter would 
have a disastrous effect on profits 
under today’s conditions of high 
break-even points. 

One of the factors which has pre- 
vented business activity from deterio- 
rating more than it actually has dur- 
ing ‘the past year is the record volume 
of capital expenditures for expansion 
and modernization. Even this, how- 
ever, is not an unmixed blessing. In 
some lines, it may cause at least a 
temporary condition of overcapacity ; 
on the other hand, an additional de- 
cline in corporate earnings, actual or 
prospective, might induce many com- 
panies to curtail their expansion pro- 
grams, thus diminishing the effect of 
this important sustaining influence. 
Several steel producers have already 
shelved a part of their expansion 
plans. 


Mostly Conjectural 


These various adverse factors de- 
serve respectful attention. However, 
they do not necessarily or even prob- 
ably point to the likelihood of a near 
term tailspin in business activity. 
Most of the anticipated future diffi- 
culties are merely conjectural, and the 
actual troubles with which industry 
has been confronted during recent 
months provide a considerable meas- 
ure of assurance that a recession, if 
it occurs at all, will be mild. This 
seemingly paradoxical conclusion 
rests on the fact that a number of 
consumer goods industries have al- 
ready adjusted their inventories, pro- 
duction rates, employment and prices 
to the current level of demand, while 
others are in the process of doing so. 

Activity in producers’ goods fields 
will be sustained for many months to 
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come by the high level of business 
capital outlays and by the accelerating 
pace of the defense program. Eventu- 
ally, both these stimuli will taper off, 
but this is a matter of the relatively 
distant future, and in any case both 
will remain well above the postwar 
average to date. Capital expenditures 
this year are expected to exceed the 
1951 record, and the annual rate of 
defense spending during the fourth 
quarter is scheduled to exceed the 
first quarter level by $14 billion. In 
addition, the construction industry 
will make a major contribution to 
business activity in 1952 thanks to 
recent easing of material supplies and 





ending of the voluntary credit re- 


straint program. 

There are other less specific factors 
which will work against a business 
downturn. The money supply is at 
record levels, more than $10 billion 
above the amount available a year 
ago, and it will be a near-miracle if 
the large scale Treasury financing 
which will be necessary over the next 
year or so can be conducted without 
adding to it. With a few exceptions 
due to the change-over from civilian 
to military operations, unemployment 
is practically at minimum levels. Un- 
filled orders are not an important in- 
dicator for non-durable goods manu- 


facturers, who fill orders as they are 
received, but for the durable goods 
industries latest reported backlogs (at 
the end of March) amounted to more 
than five months’ sales. 

It may be that further slackening 
will be witnessed in a number of lines 
between now and mid-summer. But 
it seems unlikely that such a develop- 
ment will be general, or that it will 
proceed very far even among the 
groups affected. And whether or not 
a moderate business dip takes place 
over the next several months, the 
prospects appear to favor an upturn 
in the fall which should be felt by 
most of the segments of the economy. 


Twelve Stocks With Low Labor Costs 


While rising wages have. narrowed profit margins for many com- 


panies, others need only a small part of the sales dollar for 


labor costs and have an advantage in periods like the present 


W ith many first quarter 1952 re- 
ports noting sales well above 
the same 1951 period, but net earn- 
ings less than in the year-earlier 
three months, the result of higher 
taxes, increased wages and narrowed 
margins is obvious. Margins have 
been squeezed in numberless in- 
stances to the point where increased 
dollar volume, despite higher unit 
prices, fails to counterbalance the 
rises in taxes and labor costs. 

It is quite the style to attribute 
the resultant reduced earnings mainly 
to taxes but in numerous cases it will 
be found that the rise in labor costs 
exceeded, in dollars, the rise in taxes 
and also that labor took a far larger 
slice, percentagewise and in total dol- 
lars, than did the tax gatherer. This 
is particularly noticeable in such an 
industry as steel, which has a high 
labor cost. For example, from 1949 
to 1951 United States Steel’s wage 
costs increased 35 per cent while 
taxes rose 160 per cent, but in dol- 
lars the wage rise (to $1.38 billion) 
amounted to $330 million while the 
tax bill of $475 million was $290 mil- 
lion above 1949. Similarly, Bethle- 
hem Steel, with a 40 per cent rise in 
its wage rolls but a 125 per cent hike 
in taxes, paid out $187 million more 
in wages ($664 million) in 1951 than 
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i. 1949 while taxes, up $105 million 
in the two years, totaled $188 million 
last year. With selling prices frozen, 
or possible increases restricted, the 
impact of increased labor costs on 
profit margins is easily understood. 

Companies with low wage costs— 
as measured by percentage of sales— 
have a decided advantage over others 
in periods such as the present, and 
with another rash of wage rises in 
the offing investors are again paying 
considerable heed to that cost factor. 

The relationship of salaries and 
wages to sales is shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation of a dozen cor- 





12 Low Labor Cost Issues 


7~— Labor Costs—-— 
(As Percentage 
of Net Sales) 


Company 1950 1951 
Borden Company .... 17.9% 15.3% 
Colgate - Palmolive - 

a Re 5S 17.5 17.4 
Continental Oil ..... 9.6 10.1 
General Mills ....... all.5 all.7 


McKesson & Robbins 8.3 7.9 


Montgomery Ward .. 15.0 14.3 
National Tea ........ 10.3 10.3 
Philip Morris ....... 4.5 4.1 


Safeway Stores ...... 7.7 7.4 


Swift & Company.... 11.1 10.7 
United Carbon ....... 16.0 16.4 
U. S. Gypsum....... 18.0 18.2 
pees” ee ended May 31. 


porations with low labor costs. It 
indicates at a glance just how much 
of each company’s sales dollar was 
paid out in salaries or wages in 1950 
and again in 1951. 

The list presents one issue selected 
from each of twelve low wage cost 
industries. The company represented 
is not necessarily the one with the 
lowest labor cost percentage in its 
group, since not all companies segre- 
gate wages and other employe bene- 
fits. 

The companies tabulated, and 
others whose outlays for labor com- 
prise a modest percentage of total 
sales, have the advantage of being 
less vulnerable to rising labor costs 
during inflationary periods, a fact 
which often explains why some man- 
agements may appear to ‘give in too 
easily to union demands for more 
money. During periods of deflation 
there is the further advantage that 
the broad distribution of the sales 
dollar resulting from the relatively 
small amount required for wages af- 
fords greater leeway for economies 
in other directions. 

The twelve issues are all seasoned 
dividend payers and are well rated. 
Three have paid dividends since back 
in the last century—Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, since 1895, General Mills 
1898 and Borden 1899—while Swift 
& Company has paid dividends in 
every year since 1888 with the single 
exception of 1932. Dividend records 
of the others extend over periods 
ranging from eight to 32 years. 
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A New Look at General Foods 


Earnings have shown successive declines in the past 


two fiscal years, with adverse effect on the market 


action of the shares. Is a turn for the better near? 


Ga Foods Corporation’s list of 
products—covering over 250 
branded food items—can probably be 
best described as a Who’s Who of 
the American dining table. An out- 
vrowth of the business originally 
established by C. W. Post in 1895, 
the company mushroomed from a 
producer of a few packaged break- 
fast cereals into a broadly diversi- 
fied manufacturer of food products, 
many of which are literally household 
words. The company is the number 
one factor in the coffee industry. 
This division is its largest, furnishing 
about 35 per cent of over-all sales 
and selling under such familiar trade 
names as Marwell House, Sanka 
and Yuban, General Foods also ranks 
as the leader in gelatin desserts 
(Jell-O), frozen foods (Birds Eye), 
cake flour (Swans Down), blended 
maple syrup (Log Cabin), tapioca 
(./inute brand), and in baking 
packaged coconut, pre- 


The company holds the runner-up 
spot in dry breakfast cereals, with its 
Grape Nuts, Post Toasties, etc. sec- 
ond only to Kellogg’s cereals. Its 
Calumet baking powder, Baker’s 
cocoa, Swans Down cake mixes and 
instant coffee brands also are be- 
lieved to be currently holding down 
second place in their respective fields. 
It should be emphasized, however, 
that sale$ positions are not necessar- 
ily indicative of the profitability of 
particular products, nor how far 
ahead of or behind the competition 
they may be. The management can- 
idly states that the competition in 
cake mixes, for example, is “simply 
terrific,” and as.for baking powder, 
“long ago the gold went out of that 
industry.” i 

Competition, however, is only one 
of several factors that account for the 
sharp drop in the percentage of net 
earnings realized on sales; this ratio 
plummeted from 10.5 per cent in 
1939 to 4.5 per cent in fiscal 1951 
and to an estimated 3.2 per cent in 
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the year ended last March 31. Other 
factors were higher taxes, the growth 
in sales of low-margin products (such 
as coffee, frozen foods and various 
items sold in bulk), and the high cost 
of the major product development 
program undertaken since the end of 
World War II. Products developed 
in the postwar period contributed in 
the neighborhood of $80 million to 
1951-52 sales, but on an over-all 
basis added relatively little to net 
earnings. Eventually, many of these 
items should turn out to be impor- 
tant money-makers. 





General Foods 


Sales Earned 





(Mil- Per Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $128.0 $3.68 $3.00° 8134—35 
1932.. 85.3 1.97 2.50 40%—195% 
1938.. 125.9 249 200 4035%.—22% 
1939.. 135.5 2.75 2.25 48 —36% 
1940.. 143.1 2.77 200 493%%—33% 
1941.. 1692 285 2.00 42%%—33% 
1942.. 196.1 2.79 1.70 40%—2334 
1943.. 2434 269 1.60 44%—34 
1944.. 277.5 241 1.60 4334—40 
1945.. 280.2 2.36 1.60 56 —40 
1946.. 317.8 3.79 2,00 56%—39% 
1947.. 407.3 3.19 2.00 4534—34%4 
1948.. 463.3 4.25 2.00 41 —34 
1949.. 474.6 4.77 2.25 4874—3914 
1950.. a589.2 a4.58 2.45 51354—44% 


Nine months ended Dec. 31: 


1950.. $411.1 $3.03 Bao PONSA. CI 
1951.. 451.9 2.22 b$2.40 c4854—39% 


a—Year ended March 31 of following year; 
fiscal year changed. b—Full year. c—1951-52 
price range through May 7. 





So much for the problems faced by 
General Foods. On the brighter side, 
population growth, increasing con- 
sumer demand for high-quality, eas- 
ily-prepared foods, and growth poten- 


tialities in frozen foods (General 
Foods is the leader in the latter field ) 
point to important volume gains in 
the years ahead. This will be noth- 
ing new for the company, since net 
sales in the March 31, 1952 fiscal 
year topped $625 million, marking 
the 19th consecutive year in which a 
sales gain has been posted. 

Another important policy cur- 
rently spearheading the company’s 
progress is significant emphasis on 
research. Outlays for this purpose in 
the 1951 fiscal period totaled about 
$2.5 million. More than 100 prod- 
ucts are now in various stages of 
laboratory testing and eventually a 
few carefully selected items will be 
singled out for national distribution. 
It is also worth noting that, over the 
longer term, the management may 
decide to enter new lines outside the 
highly competitive food field. 

Earnings in the 1952 fiscal year, 
when reported, may show a decline 
in net profits to around $3.50 per 
share, compared with $4.58 in the 
previous year. However, this would 
still leave a fairly comfortable margin 
for the 60-cent quarterly dividend 
rate, which may be regarded as 
reasonably secure under present con- 
ditions. In each year since 1946, 
earnings have exceeded $3 per share. 
Under price controls, heavy excess 
profits taxes (earnings above roughly 
$2.90 per share, after normal and 
surtaxes, are subject to this levy) 
and highly competitive market con- 
ditions, sizable earnings gains do not 
seem likely over the near term. On 
the other hand, the current price of 
43 for the shares has been exceeded 
in ten of the past 14 years and is 
only a few points above the high of 
40% recorded in depression-ridden 
1932. Moreover, the current market 
price capitalizes estimated 1952 fiscal 
year earnings about 12.3 times, a 
reasonable valuation for an invest- 
ment-grade issue. All in all, consider- 
ing the company’s record of uninter- 
rupted quarterly dividends since 
1922, its wide product diversification 
and above-average market stability. 
the current yield of 5.6 per cent 
should appeal to income-seekers. 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks . 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allied Chemical Pod 

While not cheap, stock (68) 1s of 
high investment quality. (Pays 60 
cents qu.) Allied has spent some $226 
million on plant expansion since the 
end of the war and its 1952 budget 
calls for an additional expenditure of 
around $75 million. In line with other 
leading chemical companies it will in- 
crease its research expenditures by 
$1 million this year. Extensive re- 
search work is now being done on 
plastics and synthetic fibres. Com- 
pany recently ventured into the petro- 
leum chemical field to produce syn- 
thetic benzene and ethylene glycol. 
Net income in the first quarter de- 
clined moderately, to $1.11 a share 
from $1.15 earned in the comparable 
period of last year. EPT base is equal 
to $2.94 a share. 
23.) 


American Can Bae 

This 29-year dividend payer is a 
satisfactory longer term holding for 
income ; recent price of new stock 32. 
(No div. set on new shares; last dec- 
laration on old stock, $1.25.) An ab- 
normal advance buying of containers 
in the first quarter accounted for the 
highest sales in the company’s history, 
but earnings were below last year. 
Retroactive wage increases may ne- 
cessitate a further downward revision. 
Unit sales in 1952 are expected to set 
a record despite present restrictions 
on container output. American re- 
cently split its common stock on a 
2-for-1 basis and will distribute an 
additional one share of new common 
for each share held after the split. 
(Also FW, Oct. 3.) 


American Cyanamid B 
Stock is a growth issue, although 
liberally priced at about 105. (Pays 
$1 qu.) Softness in the paper, plas- 
tics and leather industries along with 
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(Also FW, Jan. 


the reversal in the textile group ac- 
counted for a 7l-cent drop in earn- 
ings in the first quarter to $1.64. 
Cyanamid is now building a $47 mil- 
lion project near New Orleans to 
produce acyolonite, a raw material for 
synthetic rubber, synthetic textile 
fibres and plastics. Company has been 
considering the development of a new 
synthetic textile fiber of the Orlon 
type, but no definite plans have as yet 
been made concerning its production 
in commercial quantities. 


Bethlehem Steel A 
Despite near term uncertainties 
stock (at 49) has longer term appeal. 
(Pd. or decl. $2 thus far this year.) 
Present demand is sufficient to main- 
tain operations at 100 per cent ca- 
pacity, but Bethlehem “doesn’t know 
how long this will continue.’ Despite 
the poor earnings showing in the first 
quarter ($1.80 per share vs. $2.45) 
the usual $1 quarterly dividend was 
declared payable June 2. Company’s 
program of expansion and improve- 
ment will continue, “but we are go- 
ing to look pretty carefully from here 
on in before we do anything else.” 
Billings as of March 31 were $466.4 
million against $426.4 million a year 
earlier. (Also FW, Mar. 12.) 


Chrysler ao 

A market leader, stock has impor- 
tant business cycle characteristics ; re- 
cent price, 75. (Pays $1.50 qu.) An 
$85 million reduction in production 
costs in the first quarter enabled 
Chrysler to boost profits to $2.16 a 
share from $1.53 in the initial three 
months of last year. Deliveries of de- 
fense items are beginning to increase 
and preparation for additional war 
work is proceeding rapidly. New car 
production in the first quarter is ex- 
pected to be exceeded in the second 
three months. Company can earn up 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


to $8 a share before EPT. (Also 
FW, Feb. 27.) 
C. |. T. Financial B+- 


In view of company’s longer term 
earnings outlook, shares at 62 appear 
reasonably priced. (Pays $4.50 an.) 
Regulation W, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s instalment credit regulation, 
has been suspended so that rules gov- 
erning payments no longer exist. 
This should boost sales of both new 
and used cars and increase the com- 
pany’s automobile financing and in- 
surance business. Retail financing in 
the first three months of 1952 reached 
$204 million, a record first-quarter 
figure and 33 per cent above the like 
quarter of last year. In face of higher 
taxes, earnings fell to $1.81 per share 
for the period vs. $1.84 last year. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet B+ 

Stock (now 42) has moderate at- 
traction for income. (Returns 4.8% 
on an. divs. totaling $2.) The decrease 
in sales and earnings in the first 
quarter are attributed to lower aver- 
age selling prices and a decline in 
volume from the unusually high level 
of business in the initial three months 
of 1951. But the outlook is improv- 
ing and “we estimate that at the end 
of the first half of this year we will 
have more sales than in the first 
half of 1951, and hope to have more 
profits. We expect little, if any, in- 
ventory write-downs this year.”’ Col- 
gate plans to spend about $12 million 
this year to expand capacity and will 
ask authorization to expend another 
$8 million to $10 million: EPT base 
is equal to $4.96 a share. 


Columbian Carbon B+ 

Stock is not statistically cheap, 
around 52, but company has longer 
term growth prospects. (Pays 50 
cents qu.) Company has developed a 
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new carbon black which will give a 
synthetic rubber tire from 20 per cent 
to 25 per. cent more resistance to road 
wear than any black thus far produced 
in commercial quantities. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of a new long term 
loan of $20 million will be added to 
working capital and the. remainder 
will go into the expansion of facili- 
ties, including a new operation in pe- 
trochemicals, and development of oil 
and gas properties. Sales of liquid 
gas products and lamp black compare 
favorably with last year’s volume and 
output of natural gas is running ahead 
of 1951. 


Eastman Kodak A+ 

Stock (now 43) is a high grade in- 
vestment issue, returning 4.2% based 
on cash payments of $1.80 last year. 
March quarter sales declined to $119 
million from around $120 million last 
year. All divisions are operating at a 
highly satisfactory rate and “Govern- 
ment business, including business with 
defense contractors, accounted for 
about 19 per cent of total sales com- 
pared with 17 per cent in 1950.” In 
estimating 1952 prospects, President 
Thomas J. Hargrave said: ““We have 
had a better than usual start in photo- 
graphic sales, so if we get a pick-up 
in the textile and plastic lines of Ten- 
nessee Eastman, we would have the 
prospect of a good year.” (Also FW, 
Feb. 6.) 


General Motors A 

Stock (now at 55) is an invest- 
ment issue but has cyclical character- 
istics. (Pays $4 an.) Reflecting an 


H 8.5 per cent sales drop in the first 


quarter, earnings were $1.42 a share 
vs. $1.58 in the similar period last 
year. The decline in sales would 
have been more drastic had it not 
been for an increase in output of de- 
fense products to $326 million from 
$100 million a year ago. Sales in the 
remainder of the year should exceed 
those of 1951 since and a growing 
amount of defense items will come off 
the assembly line. Company’s EPT 
credit is $4.29 a share. (Also FW, 
Mar. 26.) 


International Business Machines A-- 

Stock at 189 is reasonably valued, 
quality and growth prospects consid- 
ered. (Pays $1 qu. plus stk.) In- 
coming orders this year are continu- 
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ing at “a high level” and IBM has a 
substantial amount of munitions 
work. It drew down $40 million from 
$115 million in February under an 
agreement with an insurance company 
and proceeds are to be used to build 
an addition to its Poughkeepsie and 
Endicott, New York plants. Approxi- 
mately one-third of research person- 
nel is working exclusively on elec- 
tronics. Company can earn up to 
$7.93 a share before being subjected 
to EPT. (Also FW, Mar. 12.) 


Jones & Laughlin Steel B 

Despite near-term uncertainties, 
stock (23) is a businessman’s invest- 
ment. (Pays $1.80 an.) Company 
has cut nearly $7 million from its 
1952 expansion program because of 
the industry’s labor uncertainties. 
Chairman Ben Moreell stated that 
“new projects are being tightly re- 
stricted consistent with operating re- 
quirements, and those projects already 
authorized and in progress are under 
continuous and intensive examina- 
tion in an effort to hold expenditures 
tc a minimum and still achieve our 
objectives.” EPT base is $3.32 a 
share. 


Lees (James) & Sons C+ 

At 22 shares appear to have large- 
ly discounted near-term uncertainties, 
but remains fundamentally specula- 
tive. (Pd. thus far im 1952, 35c; pd. 
1951, $2.) Sales in the first three 
months of 1952 fell 37 per cent below 
1951’s initial quarter, but earnings in- 
creased from 48 cents last year to 91 
cents this year. This rise resulted 
from the adoption of the LIFO 
method of inventory valuation, which 
reflected the radical drop in raw wool 
prices. over the past year. Carpet 
wools selling at $2.25 a pound just 
twelve months ago slipped to 90 cents 
last September and are now down to 
around 60 cents. The company has 
recently cut prices at the mill level 
5 to 10 per cent. 


Pittsburgh Steel Cc 

Stock represents a marginal unit in 
the group and, at 21, carries an ap- 
preciable risk factor. (Pd. 2% in stk. 
thus far im 1952.) Unfilled orders 
indicate that full operations can be 
maintained during the remainder of 
the year providing there are no fur- 
ther strikes and no major order can- 


cellations are effected. Pittsburgh has 
spent some $16 million on its $60 
million expansion projects, which in- 
clude additions to pig iron and steel 
capacity as well as instalation of a 
new blooming mill and hot rolled and 
cold rolled sheet and strip mills. EPT 
base is equal to $4.27 a share. 


Pullman B+ 

Product diversification lends a sta- 
bilizing influence to earnings and 
stock (at 42) is @ semi-investment. 
(Returns 7.2% on $3 an. payments. ) 
Activity in the oil industry helped to 
account for Pullman’s rise in profits 
to $1.03 a share in the first quarter 
from 88 cents a year earlier. But re- 
sults are not comparable because 
Trailmobile’s earnings were not re- 
flected in the 1951 initial quarter. 
Backlog as of March 31 was around 
$385 million, about $12 million over 
the 1951 year-end. EPT is $2.88 a 
share. 


Union Oil B+ 

At 41, stock possesses further long 
term growth possibilities. (On $2 
an. rate, yield is 4.9%.) Company 
has just sold $35 million of 3% per 
cent convertible debentures due 1972 
for the purpose of additional capital. 
Company has a 50 per cent interest 
in about 3.5 million acres in the Wil- 
liston Basin and a 100 per cent in- 
terest in 5,000 additional acres bor- 
dering on the Sheel-Richey well in 
the Basin. Some wildcat wells have 
been drilled without success. Com- 
pany has acquired petroleum explora- 
tion and exploitation rights on three 


million acres in Costa Rica. (Also 
FW, Nov. 28.) 
U. S. Steel 4 


Stock at 38 appears reasonably 
valued in relation to indicated divi- 
dends. (Returns 7.9% on $3 an. 
divs.) Big Steel’s expansion program 
as of March 31 called for total ex- 
penditures of $678 million and despite 
the wage controversy it plans to go 
ahead with its projects. While pres- 
ent steel demands should assure ca- 
pacity operations there are indications 
that such needs will not continue in- 
definitely. Higher costs and taxes 
limited earnings in the first quarter 
to $1.43 a share vs. $1.62 a year 
earlier despite the highest shipments 
for any three-month period in the 
company’s history. (Also FW, Feb. 
20. ) 
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Chlorophyll— 


New Growth Industry? 


Now being used in everything from inner soles to dog 


food, the green chemical has been subjected to much 


ballyhoo, reminiscent of the brief antihistamine craze 


Gueonhine new has been added to 
the American consumer's tooth- 
paste, mouth wash, chewing gum, 
cigarettes, and even to his dog’s 
canned food. The name of the ubi- 
quitous new ingredient is chlorophyll, 
derived from the Greek: chloros, 
green and phyllon, leaf. While the 
dictionary describes it simply as the 
green coloring matter found in plants, 
another definition might well be: An 
advertising man’s dream come true. 


Background of Boom 


It has long been known in medical 
circles that chlorophyll has certain 
healing and deodorant properties that 
make it valuable in the treatment of 
infected wounds, burns, skin infec- 
tions and mouth and gum diseases. 
Considerable pioneering work in this 
field was done by the late Dr. Ben- 
jamin Gruskin, who attracted the at- 
tention of L. C. Harbison, one-time 
president of Household Finance Cor- 
poration. The latter individual set 
up the Lakeland Foundation to aid 
the doctor in his work, and when a 
patent was issued to Dr. Gruskin in 
1938 covering medical use of water- 
soluble chlorophyll derivatives, it re- 
verted to the Foundation. 

In 1941 O’Neill Ryan and Henry 
T. Stanton,—both executives of the 
J. Walter Thompson advertising 
agency—obtained an exclusive license 
under the Gruskin patent for their 
firm, Rystan Company, Inc.. By 
1945, after considerable research, they 
began to market the first of eight 
ethical products now sold under the 
Chloresium label. In 1950, Rystan 
purchased the patent outright and 
early last year the fantastic boom in 
chlorophyll products got under way. 

At the suggestion of Rystan of- 
ficials, Lever Brothers began test 
marketing what is now called Chloro- 
dent toothpaste using the presence of 
chlorophyll as a major selling point. 
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The effect on the $100 million a year 
toothpaste market soon became ap- 
parent and trade gossip now intimates 
that Chlorodent has already obtained 
nearly ten per cent of the business, 
making it a worthy companion to 
Pepsodent—another of Lever Broth- 
ers’ products. 

All this was a rather severe blow 
to Colgate - Palmolive - Peet which, 
although credited with 45 per cent of 
the paste market, had previously been 
ruffled by the upsurge in popularity 
of ammoniated dentifrices; Amm-i- 
dent, a relative newcomer as tooth- 
pastes go, is now second in dentifrice 
sales and accounts for the bulk of the 
15 per cent share of the paste market 
held by ammoniated preparations. 
Last February Colgate took the 
plunge with Colgate Chlorophyll 
toothpaste, and Kolynos (American 
Home Products), /pana (Bristol- 
Myers) and even Ammz-i-dent quickly 
received injections of the green chem- 
ical. Three of the latter companies 
have also gone to court. seeking to 


have the Rystan patent invalidated; 
there is: some question whether the 
patent covers only the therapeutic 
uses of chrolophyll or their deodorant 
uses as well, but regardless of how 
broad the courts decide it is, every 
major brand of toothpaste probably 
will have a dash of chlorophyll before 


long. 
Chlorophyll is frequently com- 
pared with antihistamines, which 


were subjected to intensive ballyhoo 
for a short period, and then fell into 
relative obscurity. A worthwhile 
analogy can also be made between 
chlorophyll and the ammoniated 
process that has become part and 
parcel of various toothpaste formulae. 
In both cases, the beneficial effects 
that may stem from their use are not 
easily verified, thereby giving free 
rein to intensive exploitation. In the 
case of ammoniated dentifrices, Amu- 
i-dent moved fast and was able to 
garner a sizable portion of the mar- 
ket. With chlorophyll, it has been 
Lever Brothers which got the jump 
on the trade with Chlorodent ; Amer- 
ican Chicle has a similar advantage 
in the chewing gum field with 
Clorets, and ‘so on. 

Being first may be helpful for a 
time, but should the legal battle now 
shaping up result in the green chemi- 
cal being made freely available for 
deodorant use to all comers, in a 
short time chlorophyll may be soft- 
pedaled because practically all tooth- 
pastes, mouth washes, lozenges, etc., 











Crosley 
TV Adaptor 
Covers 70 
Channels 


The Ultratuner will en- 
able all Crosley - built 
television receivers to 
pick up proposed ultra 
high frequency channels 
(not expected to be 
used for many months 
yet) in addition to the 
present 12 very high 
frequency stations. The 
unit—now in production 
by Avco Manufacturing 
Company's Crosley 
Division—can be in- 
stalled by the set owner 
in a few minutes with 
only a screwdriver. Re- 
_ tail price has not been 
announced. 
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have it. A trend in this direction is 
already apparent, with some manu- 
facturers claiming more and_ better 
chlorophyll in their products, rather 
than mere presence of the green in- 
eredient. 

But for the time being at least, 
chlorophyll is a factor to be reckoned 
with—particularly in the deodorant 
field. It has given tremendous impe- 
tus to internal deodorants and breath 
sweeteners (Nullo, Ennds, Stoppers, 
Chasers), with more than 30 products 
of these types now being marketed. 
It would not be surprising if many 
makers of the conventional liquid or 
paste-type of external deodorants 
soon found it expedient to include 
some of the “magic” ingredient” in 
their own products, if only to protect 
their business, which amounts to $25 
million a year. 


150 Plus 


An estimated 150 consumer prod- 
ucts containing the green stuff are 
now being sold and many more are 
on the way. Chlorophyll may invade 
the cigarette field, where the competi- 
tive battles now being waged by the 
toothpaste makers would undoubtedly 
be duplicated. It already has a foot- 
hold in the lucrative shampoo trade, 
and before long virtually every air 
purifier may have it, too. Consider- 
ing the costs involved, it remains to 
be seen whether the average company 
will benefit from the use of chloro- 
phyll in the long run. (A few will 
undoubtedly gain and hold positions 
they could not attain before.) More- 
over, the day may not be far off 
when advertising dollars are not as 
cheap as they are today. Consumers, 
too, may find that green has eye- 
appeal in slip-covers, but becomes dis- 
tasteful when it abounds in tooth- 
paste, chewing gum, anti-acid tablets 
and other products too numerous to 
mention. 

Chlorophyll is produced, commer- 
cially by processing of alfalfa by the 
solvent extraction method. Chloro- 
phyll-containing cells are broken 
down and chlorophyllins or salts of 
chlorophyll are recovered. About 
four pounds of chlorophyllin—which 
sells for $85 per pound—is obtained 
from a ton of alfalfa. The basic sup- 
pliers of chlorophyll material, i.e. the 
alfalfa processors, offer possibilities of 
participating (or more properly, 
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speculating ) in the chlorophyll boom ; 
few such companies are available for 
investment purposes. One exception 
is Archer-Daniels- Midland Company, 
a major processor of agricultural 
crops, which last year purchased the 
W. J. Small Company, a leading fac- 
tor in the alfalfa trade ; more recently, 
it purchased Keystone’ Chemurgic 
Corporation, second largest producer 
of chlorophyll in the country, and 
Chloro-Phyll, Inc. Another com- 


High Risk Factor 
In Foreign Assets 


whose stock is 
nature of a radical speculation, is 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 


pany, more in the 


ing Company of Lamar, Col. The 
latter company recently formed Na- 
tional Chlorophyll & Chemical Cor- 
poration which will erect a new $1 
million chlorophyll plant. Currently 
selling around 15 over-the-counter, 
National Alfalfa sold as low as 1% in 
1949 and has reported deficits in each 
of its last three fiscal years. THE END 


Bolivian threat to nationalize Patino Mines points up 


potential danger to companies operating in politically 


unstable countries. Many other examples can be cited 


ast month the government of Bo- 
livia changed hands suddenly, 
unexpectedly and without benefit of 
popular endorsement, which was not 
sought. Such developments are per- 
haps more familiar among Latin- 
American nations than elsewhere, but 
from time to time they have been wit- 
nessed in most other parts of the 
world as well. In many cases, in- 
cluding this one, a change of this type 
means trouble for foreign-owned en- 
terprises operating in the affected 
country. 

The new President of Bolivia, Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro, stated upon his 
arrival at the Bolivian capital after 
six years of exile that immediate 
steps would be taken to nationalize 
the tin mining industry, the chief 
source of Bolivian wealth. He ap- 
pointed to the post of Minister of 
Mines and Petroleum the leader of 
the tin miners’ union, long an advo- 
cate of nationalization of tin. This 
move has not yet taken place, and it 
is possible that it will be averted by 
the realization among responsible Bo- 
livians that the added foreign capital 
inflow the country needs will hardly 
be encouraged by such action. Presi- 
dent Paz Estenssoro himself has sub- 
sequently made a statement along 
these lines. But until the situation 
is cleared up, the stock of Patino 
Mines occupies a highly dubious 


position, for the company’s properties 
are located entirely in Bolivia, where 
it is the largest producer. 

This is only the latest of a long 
series of similar developments extend- 
ing over a long period of years. It is 
only to be expected that upon a dec- 
laration of war, enemy-owned assets 
should be seized by the belligerent 
nations, but many seizures have taken 
place in peacetime upon a change of 
government, or merely upon a change 
in the existing government's attitude. 
Such actions obviously limit, usually 
to the vanishing point, future invest- 
ment of private foreign capital and are 
thus harmful on balance to the nation 
guilty of them. But they are even 
more devastating to the owners of the 
seized property. Occurrences of this 
type constitute a potential threat to all 
companies operating in politically un- 
stable areas. 


Forms of Mistreatment 


Mistreatment of foreign capital need 
not, of course, involve actual nation- 
alization or expropriation. It may take 
the form of discriminatory taxation or 
foreign exchange restrictions, encour- 
agement of excessive demands on the 
part of native labor, export and im- 
port controls making normal opera- 
tions next to impossible, burdensome 
production, price or profit controls, or 

Please turn to page 30 
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Murray, Whatever is the final 
Watch outcome of the steel con- 
he situatio 
Your Step troversy, the situation 


contains a latent ingredi- 
ent that spells the danger of Philip 
Murray over-playing his hand. 

Murray must recognize that the 
steel industry cannot function suc- 
cessfully unless it is permitted to 
make a profit, and there is the danger 
of reaching a point where even steel 
will be priced beyond what the con- 
sumer can or will pay. 

This constant increase in wages 
cannot continue much longer, and 
Murray may unwittingly be laying 
the ground for an industrial depres- 
sion from which his own men would 
be among the first to suffer. 

We ask Murray on behalf of the 
American people whose future is at 
stake to be reasonable in his demands 
and not try to go the whole hog. 
Canadian The people of Canada 
as well as their Gov- 
ernment must derive 
considerable _ satisfac- 
faction from the knowledge that their 
currency today commands a premium 
over the U. S. dollar. This reflects 
Canada’s prospering economy. 

Canadians can be proud not only 
of the fact that their dollar is so fa- 
vorably situated, but also because 
their Government has been able to 
maintain a balanced budget, which is 
in sharp contrast with what the Ad- 
ministration in Washington has been 
able to do for the American people. 

Moreover, the Dominion govern- 
ment has been able to reduce some- 
what the taxes paid by its people, 
while our Government has only added 
substantially to our tax burden. 

Congress and the Administration 
would do well to hearken to the salu- 
tary lesson provided by Canada to- 
day, one which proves that a conser- 
vative-nrinded government can also 
be a prosperous one. 

Canada has a glorious future ahead 
of it, and not even the speculative 
12 


Currency 
At Premium 
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fever which is gripping the Domin- 
ion should alter that prospect. Our 
northern neighbor is rich in natural 
resources, including minerals and oils. 
Hers is an agricultural as well as an 
industrial economy, and it is just now 
coming into its own. She faces a 
growth period not unlike our own 
earlier in United States history. 

As a country, Canada should prove 
attractive to creative and ambitious 
young people who would carve out 
prosperous careers for themselves. 


RFC Only by a narrow margin 
Almost of a few votes did the 
Abolished Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation — which in 
recent years has been the center of 
considerable scandal—survive a Sen- 
ate measure to abolish it. This, for- 
tunately, is not the final decision, for 
the Senate merely returned the pro- 
posal to its Committee on Banking 
and Currency for further study. 
Moreover, it directed that the bill be 
returned to it for reconsideration not 
later than June 2. 

When former President Herbert 
Hoover established the RFC in 1932, 
its purpose was to help financially 
distressed corporations weather the 
depression storm. For many years, 
under the capable guidance of Jesse 
Jones, the lending agency had a cred- 
itable record, making billions of dol- 
lars in loans without suffering a loss; 
in fact, it even showed a profit from 
its Operations. 

But this fine achievement in more 
recent years has been seared again 
and again by fraud and scandal. The 
public will long remember how mink 
coats were handed out to influence 
RFC loans, as well as the loans which 


Page 


soured (the Lustron Corporation case 
being a shining example). 

It is difficult to understand why 
the RFC should be permitted to exist 
any longer. There is no financial 
crisis today, and individuals as well 
as corporations with sound ventures 
should find no difficulty in securing 
justifiable credit from private sources. 

Unless we are concerned primarily 
with providing jobs for bureaucrats, 


there is no longer a pressing need for 
the RFC. 


Railroad A reader from California 
Rate writes in a letter that he 
hE is quite enthusiastic about 


the recent freight rate in- 
crease granted the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He contends that the ICC, in making 
this decision, recognized for the first 
time what the individual state public 
utility commissions have long under- 
stood. Namely, that “for an industry 
to be sound it must have good credit, 
and it cannot have good credit without 
earnings.” In effect it recognized, in 
this writer’s opinion, the “law of the 
land” established’ by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in the Hope case. 

Our correspondent calls attention 
to an extremely important considera- 
tion in citing the relationship of 
credit and corporate earnings. 

The railroads for years have been 
somewhat in the position of under- 
dog of American industry. Not only 
have they been harassed by the Gov- 
ernment, but their earnings have suf- 
fered by increasing competition from 
long-haul truck transportation and the 
airplane industry. The recent rate in- 
crease should serve as a shot-in-the- 
arm to the railroads. While the effect 
on per share earnings of individual 
roads will vary widely, the freight 
rate boost generally will help the in- 
dustry and thus add to the over-all 
investment stature of railroad stocks 
and bonds. In time, perhaps, railroad 
investments will be considered at par 
with the utilities. 
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Better Times Ahead 


For Department Stores? 


Earnings dipped last year and volume so far in 1952 has 


been running below 1951 levels. But inventories are back 


to a normal turn-over basis so that results may Improve 


M* of the leading department 
stores throughout the country 
last year had larger sales than in 1950 
but none was able to translate the 
increase into a gain in earnings. Gim- 
bel Brothers per-share earnings, for 
instance, were off as much as 52 per 
cent. Even the closest comparisons 
among companies reporting thus far 
were declines of 21.7 per cent for 
Hecht and 25.5 per cent for J. C. 
Penney. 

Last year was one of painful ad- 
justment following the two post- 
Korean waves of scare buying. After 
January and February of last year 
buying reverted to more normal lev- 
els, but for the first two months de- 
partment store sales were up 22 per 
cent over the similar 1950 period. 
With the Easter shopping season just 
around the corner, retailers hastened 
to replenish stocks, lifting them to ab- 
normal levels. Then came the slow 
realization that business was getting 
worse, and at the end of the year— 
largely a period of correction—sales 
volume was up only three per cent 
over that of 1950. Profits declined 
in the meantime not only because of 
inventory problems, including a poor 
rate of turn-over, but also because of 
increased expenses since it was diffi- 
cult to bring costs in line with the 
reduced rate of business following the 
sales rush early in the year. 

The decline continued through the 
week ended March 22 of this year 
the reversal reflecting Easter buying 
which began to make itself felt about 
three weeks preceding the holiday it- 
self. Easter fell on April 13 in con- 
trast to last year’s March 25 date, dis- 
torting the comparative picture. Pre- 
Easter business naturally brought a 
turn since the comparison was with 
the post-Easter season of last year, 
but following the seasonal improve- 
ment retail gains failed to continue. 
Thus Marshall Field’s sales for the 
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first quarter of this year were off 15 
per cent, and volume for J. C. Penney 
——another company that has reported 
for the period—declined about five 
per cent. 

Recent adverse comparisons actu- 
ally are not very wide. The reason is 
not a lingering slowness in soft goods, 
which actually are moving in larger 
volume, but because durable items are 
laggard. As a result of the war scare, 
customers stocked up chiefly on dur- 
ables, which of course have not yet 
worn out and are not being replaced. 
Even recent markdowns have failed to 
change the consumer attitude. There 
is significantly more business in the 
newer types of appliances such as 
dishwashers, clothes driers and tele- 
vision sets than in. refrigerators, 
radios, vacuum cleaners and clothes 
washers. The general public also 
seems to be waiting for lower prices. 


Brighter Side 


Nevertheless there are a number of 
favorable factors which stand out. In 
the first place disposable income, nor- 
mally the principal determinant of de- 
partment store volume, may increase 
as much as five per cent this year. 
Secondly, the present higher-than- 
average rate of saving (around eight 


Leading Department Store Companies 


7—— Sales——_,, 
(Millions) 


Years end. Jan. 31 
1951 1952 

Allied Stores ...... $439.9 $476.7 
Assoc. Dry Goods.. 150.4 153.3 
City Stores ....... 205.7. 219.2 
Fed. Dept. Stores... 389.1 408.8 
Gimbel Bros. ...... 291.1 298.5 
Hecht Company ... 85.3 92.1 
Macy (CR. H.)...... a335.6 b342.3 
Marshall Field ..... 222.9 225.6 
May Dept. Stores... 416.7 425.0 
Mercantile Stores... 125.4 124.7 


Nat’l Dept. Stores. . 
J. C. Penney....... 


81.3 77.7 
c949.7 e1,035.2 





per cent after personal income taxes) 
cannot be expected to continue indefi- 
nitely. There always comes a time 
when soft goods have to be replen- 
ished and out-moded styles discarded. 


Considerable replenishment appar- 
ently is going on now although not 
yet enough to make up for the decline 
in durable goods. 

In the meanwhile, the department 
stores have brought inventories and 
forward orders back to a normal re- 
lationship with sales, and it is hardly 
likely that gross margins will be de- 
pressed by an abnormal inventory 
situation such as that of last year. 
Federated Department Stores in its 
annual report stated that inventories 
and forward orders were equal to an 
estimated 90-day selling requirement 
at the company’s February 2 year-end 
compared with 143 days a year ear- 
lier, 

In recent years best operating results 
have been shown by the department 
store companies which do the greater 
part of their business outside the 
large metropolitan centers such as 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
where expenses are generally high 
while growth potential is restricted. 
May Department Stores and J. C. 
Penney, for instance, are not anchored 
to any one of the three largest cities 
as are Marshall Field and, to a lesser 
extent, Macy and Gimbel. Both Gim- 
bel and Macy have extended oper- 
ations into other areas in recent years 
in an effort to obtain more diversified 
markets. 

Best quality shares in the group are 
May and Penney, followed by Feder- 
ated and Macy. Others in the field all 
entail varying degrees of speculative 
tisk. 


77—Earned——, 
hare 7~Dividends— Recent ‘fIndic. 
1951 1952 1951 ¥*1952 Price Yield 
$6.69 $3.30 $3.00 $2.25 36 8.3% 
3.26 2.19 1.60 0.80 19 8.4 
2.54 1.23 1.40 0.70 15 9.3 
5.34 3.81 s2.39 1.25 40 6.2 
3.31 1.59 1.00 0.50 16 6.2 
5.07 3.98 1.60 0.90 30 6.0 
a4.12 b2.80 2.20 1.10 28 79 
c3.57  e2.23 2.00 1.00 25 8.0 
3.46 2.47 1.80 0.90 31 5.8 
3.45 2.10 1.00 0.50 17 5.9 
1.90 N.R. 1.50 1.00 15 10.0 
5.46 e4.07 3.50 2.25 67 5.2 


*Paid or declared to May 7. tBased on regular or on indicated payments as follows: Federated, 


$2.50; Hecht, $1.80; Penney, $3.25. 


a—l12 months ended January 27, 1951. 


b—12 months ended 


January 26, 1952. c—Year ended December 31, 1950. e—Year ended December 31,.1951. s—Paid 


20% stock; per-share items adjusted. N.R.—Not 


reported. 
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lectric Bond & Share recently 
filed with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission a plan to achieve 
complete and prompt compliance with 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act. EBS proposes to retain its hold- 
ings of 3,902,956 shares of American 
& Foreign Power common (54.6 per 
cent of the total issue) and 16,900 
shares (100 per cent) of Ebasco Ser- 
vices Incorporated common stock. 
But it will dispose of nearly two- 
thirds of its 3,165,781 common shares 
—27 per cent of the outstanding issue 
—of United Gas Corporation, re- 
taining 1,171,000 shares or about 9.9 
per cent of the outstanding stock. In 
addition, to the foregoing, EBS now 
owns 183,050 shares of American 
Power & Light common and 381,067 
shares of Southern Company com- 
mon. 


Step by Step 


American Power & Light is pre- 
paring to distribute its holdings of 
Washington Water Power, its re- 
maining major subsidiary, to its 
stockholders in compliance with SEC 
directives, in which manner EBS will 
become a direct stockholder in Wash- 
ington Water. Under the plan, it 
proposes to distribute its Washington 
and Southern stocks as semi-annual 
dividends during 1952 in amounts 
approximately equal to its earnings. 
Any remaining shares of these stocks 
not required for dividend payments 
will be sold during the year. 

In September 1949, Bond & Share 
sought SEC permission to retain its 
entire holdings of United Gas com- 
mon. However, last February 6, the 
Commission denied Bond & Share 
that right but, since the ownership 
of less than ten per cent of the voting 
stock of an operating utility exempts 
the holder from the Holding Com- 
pany Act, Bond & Share plans to 
retait the 1,171,000 shares previously 
mentioned. 

Of the 1,995,000 shares of United 
Gas common which must be disposed 
of, Bond & Share proposes to sell 
1,365,000 shares to its stockholders 
(through rights) at a discount of 25 
per cent from the market, starting 
this year and ending in 1955. The 
rights to be issued during 1952 will 
entitle stockholders to buy one share 
of United Gas for each ten shares of 
Bond & Share. United Gas cur- 
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Bond & Share 
Would 


Distribute 
Holdings 


Plans to retain interests in 


three enterprises, with $65 
million cash available to be- 
gin business as a general man- 


agement investment company 


rently is selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange at 26 and paying 
$1 per share annually; these rights 
would permit the purchase of the 
stock at about 19%. If the offering 
were made now, this privilege would 
have a value of about 65 cents for 
each share of Bond & Share owned. 

After completion of the sale of 
1,365,000 shares, Bond & Share still 
will have 630,000 shares of United 
Gas common of which it must rid it- 
self, and this stock will be distri- 
buted to its stockholders in lieu of 
cash dividends in the years 1953, 
1954 and 1955. 


SEC Order Appealed 


In its February 6 order, the SEC 
pointed out that “it was expressly 
envisaged by Congress” that an “‘in- 
vestment company could under ap- 
propriate circumstances, serve’ as a 
satisfactory ,method of ‘compliance 
with the Act.” It also stated that its 
opinion did not preclude the adoption 
in the process of becoming an invest- 
ment company “of an appropriate 





method of expeditiously disposing of 
the United securities consistent with 
such investment company program as 
and to the extent required under the 
standards of the Act.” Bond & Share 
has taken an appeal from the Febru- 
ary 6 order, but since it is its desire 
to complete compliance with the Act 
as soon as possible in order that its 
program for future operation as an 
investment company can be put into 
effect without delay, it has presented 
the plan for SEC approval. 

Once the plan has been consum- 
mated, Bond & Share will be an in- 
vestment company with its largest 
holdings comprising American & 
Foreign Power, Ebasco Services and 
1,171,000 shares of United Gas com- 
mon. In addition it would have 
somewhere around $65 million in 
cash or equivalent which it could in- 
vest in desirable situations and use to 
finance its activities. Through its 
100 per cent ownership of Ebasco 
Services, it would have an organiza- 
tion of engineers, tax experts, ac- 
countants and economists, which has 
shown earnings of upwards of $2 
million a year for the past several 
years. 


Basis of Policy 


To conserve cash and give further 
aid to its compliance plans, Bond & 
Share has been paying dividends on 
its stock in portfolio shares in recent 
years. In 1951, when earnings were 
at the rate of $1,13 per share as com- 
pared with 98 cents in 1950, it distri- 
buted to the holder of every 100 
shares of EBS, 2.2 shares each of the 
common stocks of Florida Power & 
Light and Montana Power, which 
had a value at the time of their dis- 
tribution of about $1.03 (now $1.25). 
It is‘expected that dividends will con- 
tinue to be paid in portfolio stocks 
until the present plan has been com- 
pleted. It is impossible at this time 
to estimate what the value of these 
stocks will be at the time of their 
distribution as dividends. 

Currently selling on the New York 
Curb Exchange at around 25 to yield 
somewhere between 4 per cent and 5 
per cent on the basis of market value 
of shares distributed in 1951, Electric 
Bond & Share common is a specu- 
lation whose future depends largely 
on the success achieved as a general 
management investment company. 
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Farm Equipments in Active Period 


[ {i cash income for the farmer 
means a favorable volume of 





farm equipment sales, and the trefd 
in recent years has been toward a 
greater proportion of such income 
spent for agricultural machines. The 
farm equipment industry has been in 
a good position statistically since the 
recession of 1938-39 when farm in- 
come was below normal. 

Three factors may be cited: 
(1) Demand has been stimulated by 
a shrinkage in farm population, with 
only about 7.1 million people now in 
agricultural work compared with 9.5 
million in 1940, (2) Since there are 
many.more mouths to feed each year, 
food output has increased tremen- 
dously in the interval with farm out- 
put per man-hour rising 35 per cent 
in the 1940-50 period. . (3) While 
there has been only a relatively small 
gain in the number of acres farmed 
(the total increasing by 80 million 
acres to about 1.1 billion), the aver- 
age farm has increased in size to 211 
acres in 1950 from 174 in 1940. 

As a result of a shrinking farm 
labor force and the growth in size of 
he average farm, the proportion of 
farm income spent for agricultural 
(uipment has been increasing sharp- 
ly in recent years. In 1945, when 
vartime production controls still were 
in important factor, the ratio of ex- 
enses-to-income stood at five per 
ent. By 1949 the ratio had risen to 
11.5 per cent and in 1950 war-scare 
nying lifted it to 12.3 per cent. Last 
ear sales increased only moderately 
‘hile farm income rose sharply, but 
lemand is again reviving and the in- 
lustry looks for a bigger dollar vol- 
me this year. This would mean a 
ew record, topping the 1950 peak. 

The outlook for crops is better- 
han-average this year with farmers’ 
et income expected to be only slight- 
vy under the $14.9 billion realized in 
951. Cash receipts of $4.69 billion 
or the first two months were up 5.6 
ber cent over the same 1951 period. 
he year’s gross is expected to exceed 
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Farmers’ net income is expected to be about the same as 
in 1951 and equipment demand remains strong. Sales this 


year may set new peak though high taxes will restrict net 


moderately the 1951 total of $32.8 bil- 
lion, but production costs are some- 
what higher than in 1951. Wheat 
production could reach nearly 1.3 bil- 
lion bushels, third biggest crop. on 
record, and stocks of the grain are 
relatively low at this time. Stocks of 
corn also are low, and some addi- 
tional land may be used for late 
plantings after earlier feed grains are 
harvested. Cotton acreage may not 
reach the Government’s goal of 28 
million, which is just under the 
14-year high of 1951. The hoped-for 
crop of about 15.2 million bales 
would be almost 30 per cent over the 
1941-50 annual average. Over-all 
output of food is expected to continue 
its long-term upward trend mean- 
while since the national population is 
gaining by about 8,000 each day. 


Defense Output 


In addition to the regular produc- 
tion of various types of tractors, har- 
vesting machines, plows, planting and 
fertilizing machines, haying machin- 
ery, cultivators and weeders, harrows, 
rollers, etc., the farm equipment mak- 
ers are turning out an increasing 
amount of defense ‘products. Interna- 
tional Harvester, largest unit in the 
group, sent about nine per cent of its 
total shipments to the armed services 
during the three months ended Janu- 
ary 31 compared with less than two 
per cent a year earlier. Defense out- 
put of Allis-Chalmers may reach 30 
per cent of total production this year 


against ten per cent in 1951; military 
orders held by this company’s tractor 
division were valued at nearly $140 
million March 31 while total defense 
contracts (including general machin- 
ery business) aggregated $376 mil- 
lion. Other leading farm equipment 
makers expect the relative volume of 
military shipments to rise this year- 
although this may mean that backlogs 
will be pared down. Good crops, the 
trend toward labor-saving machinery, 
and the high level of agricultural in- 
come méanwhile should keep regular 
output high. Owing to the large num- 
ber of machines in current use, the 
parts and repair business is gaining. 

Unfavorable factors in the picture 
include expenses incurred in convert- 
ing to war work and the narrower 
profit margins allowed on military 
contracts. Higher taxes will cut into 
profits so that few gains are expected 
over 1951, and the 1950 record for 
net income may stand for quite some 
time. The materials situation is not 
so good as it might be, with copper 
and heavy sheet steel presently in 
short supply. The industry neverthe- 
less is being allowed to produce at 
close to the 1950 rate because of cur- 
rent needs for food and fibers. 

Best quality. issue in the farm im- 
plement group is of course Interna- 
tional Harvester, and this stock is 
suitable for average investment pur- 
poses. Of lesser quality are Deere & 
Company and Allis-Chalmers, al- 
though of these two the latter has 
the advantage of better diversified 
production, which includes an impor- 
tant line of electrical equipment. 
Deere frequently shows comparatively 
wide year-to-year swings in earnings 
and dividends, and is a more or less 
typical cyclical businessman’s com- 
mitment. The remaining members of 
the group are distinctly speculative. 


Leading Makers of Farm Equipment 





-—Sales——, -—~—Earned Per Share——, tIndi- 

(Millions) Annual -—3 Months— -Dividends~ Recent cated 

Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 #1952 Price Yield 

Allis-Chalmers $343.7 $457.1 $8.72 $8.19 $1.70 $185 $3.50 $100 48 8.3% 
Case (J. I.).... 142.3 165.4 4.86 N.R. N.R. 1.12% 2.12% 26 9.6 
Deere & Co.. 336.4 433.0 ay 41 11.14 -0.85 2.35 2.50 3.25 6a 75 
Int'l Harvester. 942.61,277.3 4.72 4.36 086 0.68 2.30 1.00 52 ere 
Massey-Harris . 164.1 197.4 1.93 1.70 N.R. N.R. a0.75 a0.15 Ras 27 
Minn.-Moline .. 79.2 91.1 8.03 5.30 0.55 DO.45 1.60 0.80 18 89 
Myers (F. E.).. 12.0 94 746 417 1.74 1.20 3.25 1.50 50 66.0 
Oliver Corp. ... 988 119.5 7.42 7.01 1.20 1.90 1.80 1.20 St ee 

*Paid or declared to May 7. +On indicated dividends as follows: Allis-Chalmers, $4.00; Case 

(adjusted for 2-for-1 split), $2.50; Deere, $4.75; Int’l Hairvester, $2.30; Massey- Harris, $0.85; 


Minneapolis-Moline, $1.60; Myers & Bro., 
15% non-residents’ tax. D—Deficit. 
Allis-Chalmers (calendar year). 


$3.00; Oliver, 
N.R.—Not reported. Note: 


$2.40. a—In Canadian funds ; subject to 
Fiscal years end October 31 except 
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Producing Quonsets-the“world’s most useful 
buildings-to help America swell production 


Born at the Stran-Steel Division of Great Lakes Steel Corporation in the 
stress of World War II, the versatile Quonset has since proved itself the 
“world’s most useful building” in many different fields of America’s 
production and distribution. 


On the farm, Quonsets are helping to increase livestock yields, save crops, 
preserve machinery. In commerce, everything from banks to bowling 
alleys—from service stations to super markets—are being housed in easy- 
to-adapt Quonsets! In industry, these all-steel structures are providing 
urgently needed factory and warehouse space with speed and economy. 




















National Steel products.serve many industries in many ways. In addition 
to National’s large output of standard steel products, its diversified opera- 
tions provide special carbon steels for the automotive industry; tin plate 
for the canning industry; zinc-coated steel for the home appliance industry; 
low-alloy sheets and fabricated steel flooring for the railroad and trucking 
industries; steel framing for the building industry. 
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All these products are National Steel from ore to customer. All are the 
result of the complete integration, the continual expansion that make 
National Steel one of America’s steel production leaders. 


NATIONAL STEEL &’A CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE 


INTEGRATED STEEL- GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
MAKING STRUCTURE Detroit, Mich. A ore gh sup- Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- _ Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 


plier of standard and special est independent manufacturer Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
carbon steel products fora wide of tin plate. Producer of many _—_world-famed Quonset building 
application in industry. other important steel products. | andStran-Stee] nailable framing. 
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HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. NATIONAL MINES CORP. NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore _ Blast furnace division located Supplier of high grade metal- Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
from extensive holdings in the in Buffalo, New York. ” lurgical coal for National and distribution facilities for 
Great Lakes region. Steel’s tremendous needs. steel products in the Southwest. 
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Business Background 


To advertise their post-war services, banks use match books— 
A hobbyist collects books of 539 banks in 39 states only 





OW IT STARTED—Back in 
1827, JoHN WALKER intro- 
duced to the London market place 
a product which he advertised as 
sulphurate hyperoxygenata friction. 
These were the sulphurous forebears 
of our common match of today of 
which some 57 million are struck 
every hour in this country alone. A 
substantial portion of the 57 million 
consists of book matches, and the per- 
centage distributed by banks is rising, 
and has been ever since the war. 


Dining Room Novelty—Bankers 
Trust Company reputedly was the 
bank pioneer in this field. Twenty 
years ago it introduced personalized 
match covers in its dining rooms. Ten 
years ago it provided match books for 
officials to hand out. Three years ago, 
the bank arranged for distribution 
through tobacco retailers. The adver- 
tising message is determined by the 
bank’s 13 branches. Some, said E. T. 
HETZLER, assistant vice president in 
charge of public relations, go for 
straight institutional copy; others sell 
specific services. 


Other Users—Proud of its fleur- 
de-lis wallpaper, the Fifth Avenue 
Bank, now Bank of New York, seven 
years ago started giving patrons 
match books whose covers reproduced 
the distinctive design. Just recently, 
the Irving Trust Company distributed 
a match book announcing its hun- 
dredth anniversary. In Yonkers, the 
Central National Bank’s match book 
directed a message to the attention of 
10,000 residents who commute to 
work in New York City. The slogan 
was coined by President GERALD 
Couzens: “Buy, Bank and Boost 
Yonkers.” Down in Atlanta, the Citi- 
zens and Southern National Bank 
gave away 264,000 match books as 
souvenirs to celebrate a branch open- 
ing. For the occasion Lewis F. Gor- 
DON, vice president, had approved a 
container, shaped like a safe deposit 
tox, each holding twelve match books, 
on which is the bank’s name and 
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By Frank H. McConnell 








slogan, “Banking that is building 
Georgia.” 


Eight-fold Gain — Since 1949, 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
New York has given away three mil- 
lion match books, urging the users to 
“Open a special checking account” 
end each match splint carries one of 





five selling points employed in en- 
couraging this type of business. 
Puitip E, NEary, manager of the 
bank’s advertising and business de- 
velopment accounts, said the match 
books had played an important con- 
tributory part in increasing the bank’s 
total of special checking accounts to 
22,000 against 2,500 three years ago. 


Straw-in-the-Wind—A slant on 
the widespread use of book matches 
by banks is offered by a hobbyist, 
GEORGE CRONHEIM, a Shell Oil Com- 
pany employe, who collects the little 
containers. In a period of only three 
months, he gathered 779 different 
books from_539 banks in 39 states. 





Looks Count—CLype R. Parton, 
director of engineering of Willys- 
Overland Motors, says that the final 
decision to buy a car is made in four 
out of five cases by the little woman. 
““Women,” he says, “want looks, com- 
fort and economy. 





Inside Story—Perhaps a dozen 
steel men sat in the session that led 
to the industry radio answer to 


_ PRESIDENT TRUMAN about a month 


ago. It was given by CLARENCE B. 
RANDALL, president of Inland Steel 


Company. Each magnate, as was to 
be expected, had a different idea, but 
Randall quickly cleared: away con- 
fusion by finding a central theme and, 
excusing himself from the meeting, 
penciled an introduction to his speech. 
This he read to.the assembled execu- 
tives and awaited their reaction. 
“Splendid, Clarence,” ejaculated Irv- 
ING S. Ops, Chairman of U. S. 
Steel Corporation, “now go back and 
finish. it.” Randall finished, and 
without so much as a major debate 
over a paragraph or a line involving 
policy, the group accepted his “Facts 
in the Steel Case” talk as okay, which 
is something of a novelty in group ac- 
tions involving routine matters let 


alone a statement in a crisis involving 


an entire industry. Mr. Randall’s re- 
tort was not ghosted. 





The Golden Touch—For the first 
time in its corporate life, the $73 
million Atlas Corporation moved its 
annual meeting this spring across the 
Hudson River to New York. Presi- 
dent Froyp B. OpLum, who now 
spends most of his time in California, 


stood for two solid hours before 90- 


odd stockholders and answered ques- 
tions in his ysual crisp, forthright 
style. Atlas’ policy remains one of 
buying into “special situations.” Its 
largest holding, over $20 million At- 
lantic Refining common, is, however, 
an “investment.” Merger negotiations 
involving Atlas, Consolidated Vultee 
and Kaiser-Fraser are continuing but 
no one recognizes better than Odlum 
the difficulties of reaching a common 
denominator to make a consolidation 
attractive. He doubts it can be done. 





Merger Magician — The spare- 
framed Odlum set up a $40,000 pool 
with three associates in 1923, ran it 
up to around ten million dollars; in- 
corporated the fund as Atlas Utili- 
ties Corporation in 1929, and during 
the depression Atlas assets grew by 
millions while most investment trusts 
lost. Merger was a principal method ; 
outright purchase another. With few 
exceptions, Odlum purchases . have 
proved profitable. One that has fallen 
short of the golden touch thus far 
is an Atlas investment in Italian Su- 
perpower securities. Odlum is now 
en route to Italy to see what can be 
done about it. 
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Strength in rails indicates buying power is available where 


investors can find a good excuse for using it. A reasonable 


settlement of the steel dispute would provide such an excuse 


espite the decline of over three months’ dura- 
D tion in industrial shares, corrected to only a 
moderate extent by the rally of the past week, rail- 
road stocks have given a good performance. As 
measured by the Dow-Jones average, they have just 
gone to a new 21-year high. It is not necessary to 
accept the “confirmation” requirement inherent in 
the Dow theory to conclude that such extreme di- 
vergence as this is not likely to be witnessed around 
a major bull market top. It would be totally illogi- 
cal for the highly cyclical rail group to display 
such impressive strength over so long a period after 
the industrials had established their final peak on 
the move. 


The action of the rails appears to indicate that 
plenty of latent buying power is available, and that 
it will be used wherever investors feel that prospects 
are reasonably favorable and not complicated by 
major uncertainties. The willingness to buy into 
such situations, and the hesitant attitude displayed 
toward the remainder of the list, are the causes of 
the highly selective markets witnessed during recent 
months. The rails have benefited first from antici- 
pation, then from realization, of the latest freight 
rate boost. Similarly, finance company shares have 
been stimulated by expectation of some relaxation, 
or total abandonment, of consumer credit controls. 
Suspension of Regulation W, just announced by the 
Federal Reserve Board, has now justified this op- 
timism. 


Other groups have been held back by a variety 
of adverse influences, including poor current earn- 
ings, an actual or prospective cost-price squeeze, 
or some major element of uncertainty such as that 
presently hanging over the steel industry. The 
dispute in this field has, of course, had wide market 
repercussions affecting other industries also subject, 
or likely to become subject, to large wage demands. 
If a reasonable settlement is reached in steel, in- 
vestor sentiment toward the market as a whole 
should improve considerably. 
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Corporate earnings were off by about one- 
eighth from year-earlier levels during the first quar- 
ter. However, dividend payments made a much 
more encouraging comparison. Disbursements on 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change actually increased by 6.6 per cent over the 
levels witnessed in the first quarter of 1951. Nine- 
teen industrial groups and 263 individual stocks 
showed gains while only eight groups and 61 issues 
registered declines. This performance is the more 
impressive in view of a technical feature of the 
EPT law which makes it advantageous for an enter- 
prise operating on a calendar year basis to post- 
pone its initial payment of the year beyond the end 
of March. A number of such postponements were 
ordered for this reason, introducing a distorting 
factor into the comparison. 


Commodity prices have recovered somewhat 
thus far during May, though if current crop pre- 
dictions are realized there may be further weakness 
in some agricultural items. The two price reduc- 
tions witnessed in lead recently may not be the last 
for this metal, and there is a good possibility of 
some easing in quotations for zinc, whose supply 
has also improved sharply. Zinc is expected to be 
removed from Government control shortly. But 
except for producers of these two metals, the price 
declines suggested would be more favorable than 
otherwise. Only if industrial items resume their 
downtrend could weakness in commodities exert an 
important adverse effect on equities. 


Bond prices have been steady for some weeks 
following their slump early in the year, a develop- 
ment which has favorable implications for stocks. 
Present conservative valuations in relation to earn- 
ings and dividends are not enough in themselves 
te lure investors back into the market on an indis- 
criminate basis, but they should provide a firm 
foundation for a rally when present uncertainties 
are cleared up. 

Written May 8, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Jet Aircraft Problems 


The introduction of regular passenger and mail 
service by jet plane transportation between London 
and South Africa heralds two approaching prob- 
lems for the air transport and aircraft manufac- 
turing industries here in America. In the first 
place, jet transport, with its quiet, vibrationless 
cabin, is admittedly far superior to a ride behind 
noisy reciprocating engines. The speed of the 
British Comet, furthermore, is more than 100 miles 
an hour faster than the most advanced American 
planes now on order. Since all jet engine work 
here is restricted to military planes, the newer form 
of air transport cannot yet be made available for 
commercial use; nor can there be any widespread 
use of jets in domestic operations until there are 
substantial improvements in operating economy. 
The British Overseas Airways Corporation is 
heavily subsidized, with no British competitors, so 
economy of operation is no factor there. The same 
thing is true of course of other European airlines. 
Extension of jet transport to overseas travel there- 
fore would pose a serious competitive threat. More- 
over, the aircraft manufacturers here face some 
loss of patronage owing to orders placed by foreign 
companies for the new British planes, which means 
that spare parts and engine business would follow 
in the same path, depriving U. S. industry of a 
hitherto lucrative market. : 


Alcohol Prices Down 

The second round of price cutting in industrial 
alcohol this year has reduced quotations by 17% 
cents a gallon to 5714 cents; last winter, alcohol 
sold as high as 90 cents. Larger supplies of syn- 
thetic alcohol and sizable market offerings by a 
major chemical company which normally consumes 
much of its own production account for the price 
cut. Cuba meanwhile has sold only a small fraction 
of this year’s 330 to 340 million gallon production 
of blackstrap molasses, the basic material in fer- 
mentation alcohol; 20 cents a gallon is being asked 
for blackstrap molasses, but the reduction in al- 
cohol prices makes it unlikely that the leading pro- 
ducers will pay more than half this price. Barring 
a sudden resurgence of demand, the situation may 
get worse before it improves, since new alcohol 
capacity will come into operation later this year. 


Carpet Price Cuts 
Carpet prices have gone into still another series 
of declines, the latest one being touched off by five 
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to ten per cent cuts by James Lees & Sons. Bigelow- 
Sanford, world’s largest rug maker, promptly an- 
nounced similar action, followed by Mohawk and 
others. 

Lower material costs are not the only reason for 
the price reduction, however, since carpets have 
shared in the general dullness of the home furnish- 
ings market, and the mills have not been able to 
move current output at a satisfactory rate even 
though production has been curtailed. The action 
is timed also to counteract consumer apathy during 
the normally dull summer season. 


Cement Industry Expands 

The cement industry is currently expanding 
productive capacity in the expectation that building 
volume over the longer term will continue upward. 
One reason for plant additions is the necessity of 
building nearer the growing markets in the South 
and West, but the industry also is risking capital 
on anticipated higher volume in other areas in 
future years. This country’s building program has 
not yet caught up with the deferred demand oc- 
casioned by wartime restrictions. Among classes 
of structures still lagging the rate of obsolescence 
and of population growth are public and commer- 
cial buildings, municipal, water and sewage struc- 
tures, low-priced homes, and highway facilities in 
particular. Highway building in fact has been lag- 
ging behind the increase in vehicle miles of travel 
and the number of vehicle registrations since early 
in the 1930s. Largely owing to the diminished rate 
of construction from 1941 through 1945 and the 
slow pickup thereafter, it is estimated that it would 
cost $5.7 billion a year for the next 15 years to 
meet traffic needs. Present outlays for this purpose 
amount to only $2 billion annually. If the task is 
to be tackled properly, an era of large-scale road 
building and maintenance work lies ahead. 


Tire Inventories Soar 


At this time last year tire manufacturers’ inven- 
tories were at the lowest point in a decade. Today 
warehouses bulge with a near-record accumulation 
of casings. In fact, stocks may have reached an 
all-time high since March 31, when the most recent 
count showed a total of 13.04 million casings of 
all types, compared with the 13.62 million under 
which makers were buried at the end of 1928. 
Passenger car tires made up the bulk of the March 
31 inventories with 10.56 million casings, up 1.35. 
million for the month and comparing with 6.97 
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million at the year-end. Restrictions on new car 
output and a lower-than-expected replacement de- 
mand accounted for the recent piling up of stocks. 
In the six months ended March 31, tire makers 
turned out 44.7 million tires but shipped less than 
36.5 million. Easier prices for natural rubber and 
the necessity of cutting down inventories, are ex- 
pected soon to bring lower tire prices, along with 
narrower profit margins and lowering tire makers’ 
earnings. 


Fertilizer Sales Lag 

Sales of fertilizer, as indicated by fertilizer tag 
sales and shipments, continue unsatisfactory. While 
March showed a slight gain over March of last 
year, the increase of less than 100,000 tons was 
not significant. Despite the slight betterment in 
the March figures, both the calendar year to date 
and the crop year, which runs from July 1, are 
lagging corresponding periods of the preceding 
year. In the nine months ended March 31 tag sales 
and reported shipments were the equivalent of 6.9 
million tons, vs. 7.2 million tons in the 1950-51 
period. Southern cotton planters continue to balk 
at expanding acreage and at increasing their use 
of fertilizer. In the first three months of this year 
sales in eleven reporting Southern states were off 
almost ten per cent from the first quarter of 1951. 


Aluminum Output Up 

Production of primary aluminum in the United 
States in March again topped the average monthly 
output for 1943, peak year of World War II pro- 
duction. January previously had exceeded the 1943 
monthly average but February fell behind. In the 
first three months of this year output of 452.7 mil- 
lion pounds exceeded the corresponding 1951 quar- 
ter by 51.2 million pounds, an increase of 12.8 per 
cent. The March output of 154.1 million pounds 


also set a new high for 1952, exceeding January by 
a quarter million pounds and topping February by 
9.5 million pounds. 


Corporate News 
General Motors in April produced a total of 221,- 
329 passenger cars, trucks and coaches in U. S. 


_ plants vs. 254,896 a year ago. In the four months 


to April 30 the totals were 759,569 and 1,082,619 
respectively. 

Sterling Drug’s first quarter sales: $41.9 million 
vs. $40.9 million a year ago. 

Southern California Edison’s first quarter gross 
revenues were $31.2 million vs. $28.6 million in the 
same period of 1951. 

Tung-Sol Electric seeks N. Y. Stock Exchange 
listing for preferred and common stocks. 

American Optical common has been authorized 
for N. Y. Stock Exchange listing. 

Loew’s stockholders have approved the plan of 
reorganization providing for separation of the com- 
pany’s domestic theatre business from motion pic- 
ture production and distribution. 

ACF-Brill and Foremost Dairies are to merge; 
new company would continue as Foremost Dairies, 
Inc. 

Commercial Credit plans to split its stock 2-for-1. 

Pillsbury Mills is acquiring Copeland Flour Mills 
and Renown Mills, both companies in Canada. 

Armour & Company has developed a new method 
for making cake shortening from lard for sale to 
bakers. 

Curtis Publishing will increase the single copy 
price of Ladies Home Journal to 35 cents from 25 
cents effective with the January 1953 issue. 

Julius Kayser has acquired a substantial stock 
interest in Naigai Kabushiki Kaisha (Tokyo) which 
for over 30 years has manufactured silk hosiery, 
stocks and gloves. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


di 
mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for the 7 
change — when issues on this page are dropped from the ti 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


UD: StGavt 26s. W726... 55.555 98 2.65% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975.... 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.87 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961........ 95 3.15 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

Gk eka he cbanes sSeenee ki 97 s Mr 105 
cities PSRENIOE SE, TUTE <6 we osc cco 95 3.30 100 


Commonwealth Edison 254s, 1999.. 95 2.95 103.2 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 95 3.05 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 92 3.15 106 


‘Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969... 101 4.45 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970 102 3.17 104% 


West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974.... 102 3.35 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 131 5.34% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 
(par $50) non-cum.............. 55 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 104 4.33 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 95 5.26 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum. .......... 84 5.95 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~, -—Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.90 a$0.71 a$0.67 37 


Dow Chemical ......... *2.40 *1.20 £4.31 © £3.57 107 
El Paso Natural Gas... 160 040 3.14 .... 35 
General Electric ....... 235. “950 ° ai.Zi ‘ahi... 58 
‘General Foods ........ 240 OD 222. sk 4A. 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 *2.00 a2.22 a2.23 189 
Pacific Lighting ...... oe” oe? ree 


Standard Oil of Calif... 2.60 1.50 a1.34 al.46 54 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.00 al.01 a0.81 61 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.00 a1.09 al1.05 33 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. c—Nine months. f—Nine 
months ended February 28-29. 
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a 
cc 
Ww 
Common Stocks for Income N 
Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion be 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” te 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 1S) 
Dividends *Indi- pe 
Paid Paid Recent cated \\ 
‘ 1951 1952 Price Yield 
Amoationn States. s)s0.0.09%0004nss $2.00 $100 36 5.7% SC 
American Tel. & Tel. ......... 900 450 154 58 m 
Borden Company ............. 220: 120 ~ 82: $2 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 100 35 5.7 
Household Finance ........... 240 130 4 53 st 
meee COLE cdecceset ices vas 300 #150 53° 5.7 st 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 400 200 55 7.3 : 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 2.00 45 6.7 - 
May Department Stores ...... 180 090 31 58 fi 
Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 2.00 100 34 5.9 of 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ....... 200 100 35 5.7 . 
a TNOS hic dacae 0005 5n0s 240 060 32 75 le 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 100 38 4.7 to 
Southern California Edison .... 2.00 100 34 5.9 ti 
ROTM TOME 54.0.005 2 400000050 2.25 050 38 5.9 . 
SOS THE outers renese> 3.05 130 56 5.4 lin 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 0.75 53 7.6 o! 
ey eee 6.00 3.50 114 53 hi 
Wysted) Pweat coc x atis.s o20:040%.0 S50 200 GO. aa i 
Walgreen Company ........... 185° 040 29 6.4 to 
West Penn Electric ........... 2.00 050 31 65 in 
*Based on 1951 payments. m 
Ni 
* om Za 
Stocks for Income and Appreciation 
These sound common stocks do not possess the same th 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks al 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- VW 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. ase 
--Dividends~ -—Earnings—, Recent e1 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price uy 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 £$6.69 £$3.30 37 be 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 2.00 a245 al.80 49 : 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2 Un 436. ..¢. 29 m 
Columbia Gas System... 0.99 040 106... 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.00 al.97 a1.36 33 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 1.50 g2.60 22.36 55 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 0.50 al1.06 a0.24 29 to 
General Amer. Transport. 3.50 0.75 5.76 ... &7 th 
General Motors ....... 4.00 1.00 al.58 al42 55 th 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.25 g1.29 20.60 37 
Kennecott Copper. ..... 6.00 125 844 ... 76 fle 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 0.50 a1.08 a0.77 46 he 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 2.00 9.18 ... 70 tl 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.00 4.10 st. ae 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 0.50 536 ... 33 al 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil:. 2.15 1.00 a1.39 al1.06 44 m 
U. S,, Steak. sliacesa.s 3.00 1.50 al.62 al.43 38 si 


a—First quarter. f—Fiscal years ended January 31. g—Three 
months ended January 31. 
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Senators don't know which way to turn today with regard to 


defense controls—Experts aren't worried about produc- 


tion losses in steel debacle—lInsight into union strategy 


WasHIncTon, D. C.—Until just 
a little while ago, it was a foregone 
conclusion that defense controls 
would be extended without change. 
Nobody was interested. Now, mem- 
bers of the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee wonder whether the whole idea 
isn’t a mistake. They’re exercised, 
particularly, about the set-up of the 
Wage. Stabilization Board, which, 
some of them think, may be a trouble- 
maker. 

It is conceded, arguments of the 
steel men notwithstanding, that the 
steel workers got no more than other 
wage earners. But, the rules were 
fixed to allow first this, then that kind 
of wage increase or benefit. The ef- 
fect, it’s inferred, was to create goals 
for every wage earner, not to men- 
tion the union leader. If a cost-of- 
living rise was allowed, a worker who 
ordinarily would have gone along on 
his present scale, had a new reason 
for asking for a raise. It’s true that 
in depressed industries, unions are 
making concessions—but that has 
nothing to do with the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. 

The Senators would like a Board 
that could stabilize wages. But there 
are no ideas about how to create one. 
Without a wage ceiling, it’s pointed 
out, there can’t be one on prices 
either. So, there’s talk about giving 
up both. The talk, incidentally, has 
been directed to union men, perhaps 
in hope of negotiating something. 


The Senators are just as afraid 
to let the whole matter drop. For one 
thing, they have no way of knowing 
that doing so won't set off further in- 
flation. For another, they’d certainly 
have the President breathing down 
their necks, keeping them in session 
all through the year. President Tru- 
man, moreover, has gained influence 
since he said he’s not a candidate for 
reelection. 
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Although much has been said 
about the losses to defense because 
of steel strikes and lockouts, the ex- 
perts on all sides—Government, in- 
dustry, labor—don’t think they’re im- 
portant. Before the fighting started, 
everybody was speculating about 
whether CMP would be necessary in 
the fourth quarter. The NPM was 
even considering successor controls. 

The big bulge in the supplies of 
materials that had been scarce only 
last winter probably results from 
changes in defense schedules. The 
peak was both put forward into the 
future and reduced, with hints that 
there’d be additional stretchouts. 
Companies had accumulated materials 


in anticipation of much larger orders ' 


than came through. 

It’s worth noticing that this trend 
isn’t entirely deflationary. The de- 
fense build-up no longer has an end. 
Hence, next year and the next, com- 
panies still will be working on defense 
orders ; and it’s while the work is be- 
ing done that money is circulated. 


The Reserve Board for some 
time had been considering suspension 
of instalment controls. Because of the 
strikes, it was generally believed, the 
Board was hesitant of doing anything. 
However, increasing supplies of con- 
sumers durables appear to have moti- 
vated action. 


The appearance of large inven- 
tories and of occasional closing of 
plants for lack of business, a union 
man points out, is a reason for ex- 
pecting strikes. It’s to be noticed, for 
instance, that every coal strike since 
and before the war was timed to the 
season of lowest sales. Other unions 
work it the same way. 

The unions figure that as inven- 
tories start growing, work days will be 
lost some time in the next year any- 
way since union members, in contrast 








to salaried 


workers, are usually 
paid only for working time. So, it’s 
considered wise to exploit the pro- 
spective loss of work. Before the bot- 
tom drops out of the market alto- 
gether, a strike is called—using up 
the surplus and, in a sense, “earning” 
a raise in pay. 

Such a strike, it’s pointed out, need 
not be amortized against constant 
work, since in its absence wages in 
any case would have been lost. So 
calculated, the strike cost is rapidly 
written off. According to the union 
man, everybody, including the boss, 
benefits. 


Members of the various Con- 
gressional committees which had to 
deal with steel are getting as fed up 
with management spokesmen as with 
union and Government men. The tes- 
timony, they say, shows that every- 
body is putting his best foot forward 
in a rather obvious way, rather than 
supplying information. 


It’s getting pretty hard for the 
control agencies to keep industry 
men. There’s not been enough work. 
Except in a few key spots, like steel 
itself, jobs have settled into easy rou- 
tines, so that there doesn’t seem to be 


much point in staying on. Mean- 
while, companies want their men 
back. 


A new bit of verbiage has crept 
into FTC complaints. It’s noted that 
the company charged with discrimi- 
nating is “Big” and that those it 
discriminates against are “Small.” 
There’s nothing in the law on that 
point, as one Commissioner, Lowell 
Mason, notes. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
- 23 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals .. . 

A paint that looks like a flat-finish 
product after it dries but which actu- 
ally is a hard-wearing enamel is being 
introduced by Sapolin Paints, Inc., 
under the name Subdued Lustre— 
available in a wide range of colors, 
it’s odorless, self-priming. , . . Patnt- 
O-Plast is a new product to make 
life easier for the man around the 
house: it paints and plasters all at 
once—produced by Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company in two finishes, 
smooth (called Smooth-Tex) and 
sand .(Sand-Tex), the product is 
washable and comes in many colors. 
... Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company has a new insecticide for 
commercial growers of apples and 
pears—called Penthon, it’s said to be 
non-toxic to ‘man, effective in con- 
trolling pests. . . . Hypalon, a syn- 
thetic rubber now being made in pilot- 


plant quantities only, is reported to , 


be a first cousin to what is used for 
the manufacture of squeezable bottles 
—potentially, it can be used among 
other things for tire treads, white- 
wall tires and weather stripping for 


automobiles. . . . Glidden Company 
has made a major contribution to the 
field of metal powder processing—as 
a result, fabricators of powdered 
metal parts will be able to obtain 
longer die life, greater uniformity 
during processing and more rapid 
alloying action, as well as be able to 
decrease molding pressure. 


Food ... 

A new cook book with nearly 800 
economy-accented recipes in its 384 
pages has been co-authored by a 
unique twosome consisting of man 
(Harry Botsford, food authority and 
national magazine writer) and cow 
(Borden Company’s famous, busi- 
ness-minded Elsie)—complete, prac- 
tical and easy to follow, Elsie’s Cook 
Book: Tested Recipes of Every Va- 
riety is published by Bond Wheel- 
wright Company in two editions: 
clothbound, priced at $3; paperbound, 
$1. . . . Before long, the bread you 
buy will remain as fresh after two to 
five days as is day-old bread—this 
blessing, currently limited until fur- 
ther laboratory developmental work 












New York Curb Exchange Trading Symbol, also 
listed on the Calgary, Vancouver, Toronto Stock 
Exchanges and the Montreal Curb Exchange. 


...A consolidation of— 


BritisH Empire O1L DEVELOPMENTS, 
Lip. 

East-Lepuc Om Company, Lp. 

Goze O1 Co:, Lt. 

Lepuc-West Om Company, L1p. 

Moose JAW REFINERIES, LTD. 

TAYLOR PETROLEUM OPERATORS, Lp. 





TRANS EMPIRE QHS 


LTO. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
(as of December 31, 1951) 


Number of Wholly Owned Crude Oil 

ecg, EET ed ee 
Number of Partially Owned Crude Oil 

en re Oe er 25 
Number of Wholly Owned Gas Wells 2 
Barrels of Oil produced during year 339,851 





—and acquisitions being effected: 


REDWATER LEASEHOLDS 
ROXBORO OILS, LTD. 


By combining the assets of these com- 
panies, more effective participation in the 
development of oil and natural gas re- 
sources in Western Canada is being 
realized. 

We have just issued our first Annual 
Report and believe that you will find it 
interesting and worthwhile reading. 


Net profit before Depreciation....... $378,284 A copy of the 1951 Annual Report, out- 
Earnings por Share............... 19.7¢ lining the year’s activities and including 
Dividends per Share................ 10¢ complete background material, together 


P with our latest Progress Report, will be 
Gross Acreage Holdings (as of 4/2/52) .2,241,343 sent on request without cost or oblige- 


Net Acreage (as of 4/2/52). 536,693 tion. Send your request to: 


TRANS EMPIRE OILS, LTD. 


627 Eighth Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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is completed, results when a small 
amount of an enzyme called alpha- 
amylase is added while the dough is 
being mixed, reports the Fleischmann 
Laboratories of Standard Brands, 
Inc. . . . Soggy crusts, collapsed fruit 
and shrinking meringues, some of the 
more common banes of the baking in- 
dustry, no longer need be problems 
because of the development by 
Armour & Company researchers of 
Cloverbloom Stabilizer — neutral in 
flavor, the product (which remains 
fluid while hot, jells when at room 
temperature) is not a substitute for 
starch or other thickening agents 
used in pie-making. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

In another pioneering step to make 
investing in the stock market readily 
understandable to the millions of 
people on Main Street, the New 
York Stock Exchange has prepared 
a 12-minute, animated short, What 
Makes Us Tick, which entertainingly 
explains what stocks are, why they 
exist and the functions of a stock 
exchange—showings can be arranged 
through member firms of the NYSE. 
. . . Latest educational films to be 
added to the motion picture library 
maintained as a public service by P. 
Lorillard Company are Fallen Eagle, 
an interesting story about the Sioux 
Indians of South Dakota, and Giant 
of the North, highlighting life in Alas- 
ka—complementing a series of five 
movies on the subject of primitive 
Americans, these are in full color and 
run about 20 minutes in length... . 
Fifteen minutes of your time spent in 
viewing Record Sort, a new sound 
slide film by Remington Rand’s Man- 


agement Controls Division, may solve | 


your record keeping problems; it 
shows how punched-card accounting 
can be installed for less than the 
salary of one clerk—free showings, 
including projection equipment and 
the services of an operator, may be 
arranged through Remington Rand. 


Printing . . . 

A three-color system of offset 
lithography developed and now being 
studied for practical application by 
Eastman Kodak Company appears to 
be the answer to the old problem of 
how to turn out high quality, low 
cost color printing for short press runs 
of from 1,000 to 5,000—high points 
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of the experimental process include 
is [the fact that special inks are used, 
n 35-mm. Kodachrome stides provide 
s. the copy, color correction is achieved 
it Bphotographically and printing is done 
.e with 266-line halftones. . . . Another 
1- major development enables the trans- 
1s fer of the image of a type form onto a 
y Mlithographic printing plate without 
of [athe conventional intermediate photo- 
n graphic step—permitting the use of 
1s letterpress procedures to the point 
n Mwhere forms. are locked up and high- 
yr speed offset presses for the actual 
1s [Bprinting, the process was developed 

by Standard Rate & Data Service, 

Inc., primarily for work involving 

continuous correction of type forms 
e Mior re-use. 


ly 
yf Random Notes... 
W Smokey the Bear not only is the 


[symbol of the Advertising Council’s 
zt important “Prevent Forest Fires” 
ly fecampaign, but it is also the title of 
y 2 catchy tune you'll be hearing on 
kk Hyour radio or TV set—published by 
d @ Hill & Range Songs, Inc., by arrange- 
3, Bment with the Department of Agri- 
ye feculture, words and music are by Steve 
y ff Nelson and Jack Rollins. . . . Portrait 
> BM photographs 6 x 8 inches in size are 
e, being turned out within seven minutes 
x time at the new Marsfield Studio in 
it the N. Y. Port of Authority Bus 
s- § Terminal—low in price ($1 to $1.50), 
re the pictures are made on a not so in- 
re expensive camera-machine ($25,000 
d tc $40,000 depending on the fran- 
. I} chise terms) developed by A. A. Mar- 
in san and Harry Whitefield. . . . Prod- 
id ucts of General Dynamics Corpora- 
;- tion find their way all over the world 
re @ —two submarines, the keels of which 
it § are being laid during ceremonies this 
ig fj week at the company’s Electric Boat 
1e § Division, will upon completion be de- 
s, | livered to the Peruvian Government. 
id @ ... It’s a triple play for S. C. John- 
ye fF son & Son’s newest automotive prod- 
d, § uct, Car-Plate Cleaner—first, it pre- 
conditions the surface for liquid wax- 
ing; second, it makes any car wax 
et § hold better and last longer ; and third, 
ig | it reduces car cleaning time by 25 per 
yy § cent. 
to —Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
w | business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
n which you are interested. Also enclose 


a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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This announcement is netther an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these Securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


New Jersey Natural Gas Company 


106,000 Shares 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 6% Series 
(Par Value $20 per Share) 


to which are attached 
106,000 


Common Stock Purchase Warrants 
expiring April 30, 1956 
(EACH ENTITLING THE HOLDER THEREOF TO PURCHASE 1 SHARE OF COMMON STOCK) 


212,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $10 per Share) 


OFFERED IN 106,000 UNITS 
Each Unit consisting of: 1 Share of Cumulative Preferred Stock, 6% 
Series (with 1 Warrant attached) and 2 Shares of Common Stock 


Price $50 per Unit 


THESE SECURITIES ARE OFFERED WHEN, AS AND IF ISSUED AND 
SUBJECT TO THE APPROVAL OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in such States where 
the undersigned may legally offer these rm y in compliance with the securities laws 
thereof. 


Allen & Company 
Union Securities Corporation Shields & Company — Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Blair, Rollins & Co. Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath Sutro Bros. & Co. 
William R. i & Co. Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc.  Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell Hirsch & Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
Terry & Company Brooke-Willis, Inc. Yarnall & Co. ‘ Riter & Co. 
Hamlin & Lunt Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc. 


May 7, 1952 




















Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 95 
On May 6th, 1952, a dividend of ONE DOL- 
LAR ($1.00) per share was declared on the 
1,329,115 shares of the Capital Stock of 
Newmont Mining Corporation now outstand- 


ing, payable June 13th, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 29th, 1952. 


w... bey Pi ies. the secetoliers of y 25¢ a share payable on 
ewmont ining Corporation voted in favor 

of increasing the authorized capital of the cor- JUNE 10, 1952 
poration from $13,500,000 to $27,000,000, 

represented by 2,700,000 shares of capital to shareholders of record on 


peg of the par value of Ten Dollars ($10) 
each. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors / 
on May 6th, 1952 the Directors authorized a : y/- b 
distribution to stockholders of record at the “4 
a = ae: meg June and, Pe age sees 
share of previously unissued capital stock o *J 
y= par Bape < an Dees: ($10) _ each / Dividends for 24 
share of capital stock then issued and out- 7 ars 
standing. It is expected that this stock dis- Consecutive Year 
tribution will be effected on or about June 


20th, 1952. th . — Fe 
WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasurer [P . je N Gr Za 


New York, N. Y.,..May 6th, 1952. CORPORATION 


MAY 26, 1952 
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GUIDE! 
[INVESTORS | 


7 Every individual has his own i 

particular investment objec- 
tives and investment require- 
ments. To cover a cross-section 

a of the needs of a diversified J 
group of individuals, we have 
drawn up six lists which will 

| help serve as a guide in mak- L 


ing your own specific com- 


mitments. 
| Our representatives will be . 


glad to discuss combinations 

of these suggestions to fit 

S them into your own program. | 
Ask for Portfolio FW-21. 












A BACHE & CO. 


Founded 1879 


Members New York Stock & Curb Exchanges & 
other Leading Stock & Commodity Exchanges 


36 Wall St., New York 5 


Telephone: Digby 4-3600 


| 


| 
| 








Street News 





Treasury finally sweetens savings bonds to attract 


public interest-—A new test of the Street's humor 


epee everyone in the Gov- 
ernment securities business knew 
that it was time for Secretary Snyder 
to sweeten the various types of sav- 
ings bonds to make them attractive 
to the public. In the past half year 
or more this column has pointed out 
the unreality of asking small investors 
to rent their money for a smaller rate 


than everyone recognized as the rul-. 


ing price for money. But Mr. Snyder 
has always been a stubborn person. 
He has asked the advice of the ex- 
perts, thanked them for their sug- 
gestions, and then has done what Mr. 
Snyder thought was the proper thing. 
The specialists point out, as an exam- 
ple, the type of security he offered 
two months after the Korean war 
broke out. It would have been un- 
dersubscribed but for the efforts of 
the Federal Reserve. 

Anyhow, the Treasury at long last 





ADVERTISEMENT 














FORTY ACRES ARE YOURS. Per- 
haps never before in history has wild- 
catting for oil been more active in 
the U.S. than it is today. During 1951, 
the states of Wyoming and Nevada had 
record years in oil production and 1952 
promises to set off new drilling rushes! 
If you are an American citizen, over 
21, you are eligible to file for an OIL 
LEASE on Public lands in Wyoming 
and Nevada. 

There are still MANY DESIRABLE 
LOCATIONS AVAILABLE as most 
of the people in oil business who know 
of their rights to file on Public Domain 
have taken all they can get from the 
Government. 

$100 covers ENTIRE COST TO YOU 
FOR 5 YR. LEASE. This includes Ist 
3 yrs. rent, Govt. filing fee and our fee. 
4th & Sth yrs. you pay directly to U. S. 
Govt. $10 per yr. per 40 acre tract. We 
also send you a geological map showing 
your leasehold in relation to nearby 





Yours for $100 


U.S. GOVERNMENT OIL LAND LEASE 
YOU BUY NO STOCK! YOU DO NO DRILLING! YOU PAY NO TAXES! 


Your lease is a contract between you 
and the United States Government. 


Our on-the-spot offices in Wyoming and 
Nevada are constantly checking open- 
for-lease lands close to wildcat drilling 
and holdings of large oil companies. If 
oil is discovered near your property the 


you direct and you have EXCLUSIVE 
CONTROL OF THE OIL RIGHTS 
ON THE LAND. 


Naturally best locations go first, so don’t 
delay. As soon as we receive your check 
or M.O. for $100 we will rush Govt. 
Lease forms for your signature. ACT 
AT ONCE! Speculate in the oil busi- 
ness from the ground up! 


OIL LEASE Corp. of AMERICA 


32 Broadway 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


oil company doing the drilling contacts 

















CRAMPEEN ATACIAS SORTER S SRAM SOR ID 


forward your copies of FINANCIAL 


| drillings. WHitehall 4-9123 : 


ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 











decided to stem the tide of public 
savings away from Government se- 
curities. 

In less than two days after the 
news concerning sweetening of sav- 
ings bonds, Secretary Snyder an- 
nounced a non-marketable bond offer- 
ing calculated to reduce the amount 
of non-bank Treasury bonds out- 
standing and to raise some of the 
deficit money that everyone had been 
worrying about. 

That was not something that every- 
one had been expecting, as the market 
the next day indicated. Naturally, 
dealers in Government securities do 
not like any Treasury offering that 
substitutes a nonmarketable bond for 
cne that yields trading profits. They 
said, on that day when the market 
was adjusting itself, that they ob- 
jected because the offering dodged the 
issue. That issue is that long term 
Government bonds are worth nearer 
to 3 than to 2% per cent, without 
any strings attached to their market- 
ability. 


' And now it’s the Daily Bond 
Crier, a publication to come out 
when the Municipal Bond Club of 
New York holds its annual field day. 
The Bawl Street Journal has been 
part and parcel of the Bond Club of 
New York’s field day on the first 
Friday of every June for years. Mu- 
nicipal bond men are reputed to be 
cold, calculating people. Their first 
attempt at being humorous in print is 
awaited with keen interest. 


They calculate everything, these 
municipal bond men. A recent exam- 
ple was the pre-bidding appraisal of 
the big State of Montana veterans’ 
bonus bond issue. When they looked 
at the security for the issue—it was 
not a full-faith obligation of the State 
—they found only a two-cents-a-pack 
additional tax on cigarettes to insure 
payment of interest and principal. 
That in a state where a large percent- 
age of the male population prides itself 
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on being able to roll its own smokes. 
By comparison, the West Virginia 
issue was to be serviced by higher 
taxes on cigarettes and liquor, to- 


gether with an income tax and some ~ 


smaller items. 


The records for April showed 
again how Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, the chief proponent of the com- 
petitive bidding system, dominates the 
new bond business. That firm’s total 
of participations in the month was 
nearly as great as that of the next 
three competitors combined. The 
records included, for the competitors, 
stock issues, whereas Halsey, Stuart 
handles only bonds. 


Summer is Season 
For Market Gains 


hermometers and _ stock prices 

alike usually rise during the sum- 
mer months, the past 25 years show- 
ing only three instances in which the 
Dow-Jones industrial share average 
failed to better its end-of-May figure 
some time during the subsequent July 
or August. Here’s the record for the 
past quarter-century : 


May -~July-August— 


Close High Date Change 
1951... 249.65 270.25 Aug. 31 + 8% 
1950... 223.42 + 221.51. Aug. 23. — 3 
1949... 168.36 182.02 Aug. 18 +4 8 
1948... 190.74 191.62 Aug. 9 +% 
1947... 169.25 186.85 July 24 +10 
1946... 212.28 207.56 July 10 — 2 
1945... 168.30 174.54 Aug. 31 + 4 
1944... 142.24 150.88 July 10 + 6 
1943... 142.06 14641 July 15 +4 3 
1942... 100.88 109.49 July 15 +8 
1941... 115.76 131.10 July 22 +413 
1940... 116.22 129.56 Aug. 31 +11 
1939... 138.18 145.75 Aug. 3 +5 
1938... 107.74 146.31 July 25 +36 
1937... 174.71 190.38 Aug. 14 + 9 
1936... 152.64 170.15 Aug. 10 +411 
1935... 110.64 129.97 Aug. 27 +17 
1934... 94.00 99.35 July 11 + 6 
1933.... 88.11 110.53 July 18 +25 
1932... 44.74 77.01 Aug. 29 +72 
1931... 12846 156.74 July 3 +22 
1930... 275.07 243.65 July 28 —11 
1929... 297.41 383.96 Aug. 30 +29 
1928... 219.81 240.41 Aug. 31 + 9 
1927... 172.96 190.63 Aug. 30 +10 
1926... 143.43 166.64 Aug. 14 +16 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Rainbow Oil Limited: 350,000 shares 


of capital stock. (Offered May. 1 at $7.50 , 


per share.) 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Com- 
pany: 417,719 shares of common stock. 


MAY 14, 1952 








sales to dealers, the conc 





MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 








May 9, 1952. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 

F. S. MOSELEY & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


989,599 Shares 
American Can Company 


Common Stock 
($12.50 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of its common 

stock, which rights will expire at 3 o’clock P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time on May 26, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $2614, a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of common stock at prices 

not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 

i allowed to dealers) and not more than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
New York Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
DEAN WITTER & CO. 

















The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.00 per share, of which $.75 
per share was designated as regular and $.25 per 
share as extra, payable on June 12, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business, 
three o’clock, P. M., on May 12, 1952. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
May 1, 1952. 





(Offered May 5 to warrant holders at 
$9.625 per share.) 


Southern Union Gas Company: 30,000 
shares of 5% cumulative preferred. (Of- 
fered May 6 at $100 per share plus ac- 
crued dividends from March 15.) Also 
$5,000,000 354% sinking fund debentures 
due 1972. (Offered May 6 at 100%.) 

Wisconsin Electric Power Company: 
$12,500,000 first 3%4s due 1982. (Offered 
May 7 at 101.736%.) 

Union Oil Company of California: 
$35,000,000 344% convertible debentures 
due 1972. (Offered May 7 at 100%.) 

Northwest Bancorporation: 103,185 
shares of 4.20% convertible preferred. 
(Offered May 7 to warrant holders at 
$50 per share.) 

New Jersey Natural Gas Company: 
106,000 units including 106,000 shares of 
6% cumulative preferred stock; 106,000 
common stock purchase warrants; and 
212,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered May 7 at $50 per unit.) 














THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER YORK 20, 


WY. 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4( umulative Preferred Stock 
payable June 16, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 29, 1952. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable June 10, 
1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 27, 1952. 








CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


May 7, 1952 











CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this company has been 
declared payable July 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 13, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON. Secretary. 
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The Gamewell Company 


Munsingwear, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1924, Massachusetts; established in 1866. Office: 1238 Chest- 
nut Street, Newton, Upper Falls 64, Mass. Annual meeting: Third Tues 
day in August. Number of stockholders (July 13, 1950): About 1,850. 


Capitalization: 


TORe Dorma DOD... occcsc cscs vc ccccccccccnnmccnevecsvcnssbhencees Non 

Capital stock i NSD eink ck cee sec bchwaas 6etns eee bub ene *357,912 shs 
*84,402 shares (23.6%) owned by Roger W. Babson and associates, June 

1, 1951. : 


Business: Manufactures emergency signaling devices, auto- 
matic fire extinguishment and highway traffic control equip- 
ment. Products include municipal fire alarm. systems; preci- 
sion potentiometers; industrial fire alarm and watch systems; 
police signal systems; sprinklers; portable fog and foam 
nozzles and turrets; pressed metal items; control panels. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1951, 
$6.3 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.0 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $758,000; other marketable securities, $46,594 
million. Book value of stock, $24.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923-32; 1938 to date. 

Outlook: Growing industrial and municipal emphasis on 
adequate fire-fighting facilities and long range highway pro- 
grams are favorable factors in sales and earnings prospects. 

Comment: Stock is a well-situated specialty issue with 
growth characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended May 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....{$1.63 {$1.42 $1.82 $2.44 $3.24 $3.54 $$3.52 $3.26 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.75 2.00 1.50 
High § ..cccccccccees 18% 29% 26 17% 17% 17% 20% 21% 
TOW ccccccccccccecs 8% 14% 14% 12% 12% 13 16% 17% 





*Adjusted to 3-for-1 stock split in 1944. {Includes $0.33 postwar refund in 1944 
and $0.54 in 1945. tAfter $0.35 contingency reserve. 





Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1905, New York; established 1889. Office: 1901 Grand Cen- 
tral Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Thursday in April. 
Number of stockholders (January 31, 1952): Preference, 1,517; common, 


1,780. 

Capitalization: 

ae ee ee es eee eee ta *$3,800,000 
+Preference stock $2.40 cum. conv. (nO par).............ee00. 113,909 shs 
oe ee es ee ee ere Serre Ts 495,303 shs 





*Notes payable. 


. fCallable at $60 per share; convertible into 2% common 
snares. 


Business: The leading manufacturer of milk bottles (ac- 
counting for about one-third of the country’s requirements) ; 
also makes glass containers for foods, drugs and beverages. 
Customers include Borden, Sheffield Farms (National Dairy 
Dairy Products) and Dairymens League. Leases to food 
packers its Fastpak vacuum packing machines. In 1952, 
acquired McKee Glass (industrial and consumer products). 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $3.5 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.0 
million. Book value of common stock, $7.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preference stock to 
May 1948; resumed and arrears cleared up in 1949. Paid on 
common 1930-31; 1934-40; 1944; 1947 to date; stock dividends 
paid in 1946-47 and 1949. 

Outlook: Widening uses for company’s products in the 
food and beverage industries have aided the recovery in earn- 
ing power, but increasing competition from paper milk con- 
tainers is an adverse factor. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $0.14 $1.58 $3.51 $2.22 D$0.23 $1.60 4$1.72 $1.99 
Dividends paid ..... 0.21 None 7 70.58 0.29 70.10 0.60 1.00 
n° subusdhaeeaads 10% 13% 24% 20% 13% 8% 14 16 

2 gaa 5% 0 6SCdR:SOCkCBRCC(‘i‘i:Cé«CS’:SC<‘«‘«S™ 





+Paid stock divi- 


oar ge for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946 and all stock dividends. 
20 tAfter non-recurring net 


5% each in 1946, 5% in 1947, 3% in 1949. 
credits of $0. 57 in 1949, $0.65 in 1950. D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, o a holding company for business estab- 
lished in 1886. Office: 718 Glenwood Avenue, Minneapolis 5, 
Annual meeting: Tuesday after third Monday in April. eae of stock- 
holders (March 10, 1951: Preferred, 120; common, 2,079 


Capitalization: 


Fins COTW IG so asd 5 a pels cdi wc ceedowin sdgrerees ce séecedecp ead 
Preferred stock gel = 
Common: SO0GK (55) BOE) 6. ckcs. cv cdvesspwesccaets 

DEMOTIY SECT ORE Fo iic cccnastc ccs es cebeseceasocvercssesage se 





Business: Large manufacturer of underwear, sleeping, 
sports and lounging wear, women’s foundation garments and 
women’s hosiery. Also acts as a jobber in men’s and boys’ 
hosiery. Sales are direct to about 6,000 U.S. retailers under 
trade names Munsingwear, Foundette and Vassarette. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $9.6 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $798,- 
315; inventories, $9.7 million. Book value of common stock, 
$25.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923-32; 1936-38; 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Greater diversification and better distribution of 
branded lines have improved company’s position, but profit 
margins normally are narrow and business is vulnerable to 
style changes and fluctuations in consumer incomes. 

Comment: Industry characteristics and irregular earnings 
record render preferred and common shares speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 
Earned per share.. a 82 $1.42 $2.30 $3.20 $3.48 $0.85 $4.03 $2.43 

0.60 1.00 1.00) 


Dividends paid ..... -75 0.75 0.50 1.00 1.00 
BER. cucesasisctenss a 21% 27% 15% 14% ll 14 15% 
Se eee ee 10 11 13% 10 10 9 9 115 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 





National Lead Company 





Incorporated: 1891, New ee. as successor of a number of old estab- 
lished companies. Office: 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Third Thursday in April at foot of Chevalier Ave., Sayreville, 
N. J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): Combined preferreds, 
5,412; common, 13,717. 


Capitalization: 


DMG Aa 5. oh05 50 cpn paeeieees ous. c ee hkeshseenes seas Non 
*Preferred 79% cum. “‘A’’ (S1GO Pat) «.cccccccccccccdcccces 234,293 shs 
Preferred: T5: Stim. “'’ GEICO GOR. is cciccs ccs acpemesdcos 90,185 shs 
COMO BUTE VES DOE) oo inc i Ksvccccesewewegeevcses sesctce 10,158,375 shs 


*Non-callable: Class A ranks ahead of Class B. 


Business: Leading manufacturer of products in which lead 
and tin are the basic ingredients, including white and red 
lead, colors, blended paints, linseed oil and titanium pig- 
ments, battery lead, babbitt metal and plumber’s supplies and 
chemicals for oil well drilling. Dutch Boy is a well established 
trade mark. In 1951-2, acquired a majority interest in Nickel 
Processing (Nicaro properties in Cuba) and Chas. Taylor 
Sons (materials for glass and metallurgical industries). 

Management: Considered outstanding in its field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital Decembe 
31, 1951, $67.6 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $23.4 million; U. § 
Gov’ts, $2.8 million; other marketable securities, $817,964. 
Book value of common stock, $11.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
payments on common 1893-95, 1898-1900 and 1906 to date. 
















































Outlook: Sales volume normally reflects trends in building] ¢,, 


industry since paint materials comprise about half of sales. 


Increasing importance of titanium products and oil well mud} De 


compounds impart greater stability to sales and earnings. 
Comment: Shares are of investment caliber. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK Di: 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 194€ 1946 1947 1948 1949 1958 1951] Ea 


Earned per share.. 10. e $0.48 $0.82 $1.09 $1.21 $1.29 $2.41 + - Fe 
Dividends paid ..... 0.33 0.50 0.67 $0.42 0.75 1.33 Et 
Bie ici iis oc io 12% 13% 12% 125% 12% 23 a4) © 
CO. | Sve eck ouread eae 6% 8 9 85% 9% 8% 11 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1951. 
5% in stock. 
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Brooklyn Union Gas...... $5.07 
Consolidated Edison 
'Y Eb of Qe rat paeuepaemnn 2.25 
Commonwealth Edison ... 2.03 
Consumers Power ....... 2.68 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 3.09 
Equitable Gas .......... 1.87 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.67 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt... 3.33 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 1.79 
New York Steam........ D0.82 
Public Service (Indiana). 2.23 
Scranton Electric ....... 1.05 
Southern Natural Gas.... 4.63 
Washington Gas Light.... 2.51 
9 Months to Marc 
Ree ME 6k 60-0 bs babar 2.21 
Carpenter Steel ......... 5.55 
GOREOEE SOUR. nd vc cccccads 2.64 
Keystone Steel & Wire... 1.97 
“§Motor Products ......... 3.25 
Pabco Products ......... 0.76 
Reeves Bros. ........<0.. 2.18 
United Merchants & Mfrs. 1.32 
6 Months to Marc 
Amer. Distilling ......... 1. 
Black & Decker Mfg..... 2.91 
Burlington Mills ........ 0.49 
Clinton Foods ........... 0.01 
Cunningham Drug Stores 2.11 
North Amer. Aviation.... 0.95 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg. 1.58 
OEE RG: dex 4k vascaen 0.49 
3 Months to Marc 
Abbott Laboratories 0.86 
Ji: Se. Gepepenreren 0.79 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.. 0.84 
Allied Chem. & Dye...... 1.11 
Allied Products ...... 0.70 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: — 1952 
12 Months to March 
$4.07 


Aluminum Co. of Amer... 2.28 
Amer. Home Products.... 0.67 
Amer. Machine & Metals. 0.90 


GM, BE dceeseses ves 0.56 
American Snuff ......... 0.68 
Anderson-Prichard Oil .. 1.30 
Apex Electrical Mfg...... 0.15 
ASU FINE 6 6b cia téavde 1.54 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 3.02 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R... 5.90 


st Se } ee 0.17 
Bayeic Cae oc ce ccs os 0.08 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet .. 0.15 
Bliss & Laughlin......... 0.87 
Borg-Warner Corp. ...... 2.21 
Briggs & Stratton........ 1.29 
«(Rarer 0.71 
Bush Terminal Co........ 0.40 
Byron Jackson Co........ 0.69 
Capital Airlines ......... D1.38 
Cleveland Graph. Bronze 1.20 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 0.42 
Combustion Eng.- 

Superheater ........... 1.12 
Consolidated Cigar ...... 0.88 
Cont’l-Diamond Fibre.... 0.42 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. .. 1.43 
Copperweld Steel ........ 0.86 
Cream of Wheat ........ 0.33 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. .... 1:60 


Delaware & Hudson Co... 2.79 


Del., Lack. & Western.... 0.79 
De Vee CRs cis esses 0.74 
Dis GA oes... 0.62 
Eastern Corp. ........... 0.93 
POPC TIM nos kh sina nets 0.52 
Florence Stove .......... 0.45 
Gen. Acceptance ........ 0.31 


| a 0.30 
Gen. Railway Signal...... 0.94 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1952 
3 Months to March 31 


NN SG ee cnks neces $0.83 
Great Northern Ry. ...... pD0.60 
Hamilton Watch ........ D1.82 
en ae eee 0.13 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. ..... 0.84 
Heyden Chemical ........ 0.30 
Hinde & Dauch Paper.... 0.79 
Illinois Central R.R...... 3.28 
aw Ee 1.42 
Inspiration Cons. Copper.. 0.88 
Interlake Iron ........... 0.67 
Intestyne Corp, .......0«: 0.64 
Kalamazoo Stove ........ 0.58 
EE 1.12 
Lily-Tulip Cup .......... 1.13 
Lorumre (F.) Ce........ 0.41 
Louisville & Nashville.... 2.88 
a a a, re 0.71 


McQuay-Norris Mfg..... 0.41 
Midland Steel Products... 0.76 
OES > eee 0.55 
Mission Development .... 0.23 
Moore-McCormack Lines a 


National Acme: .......<:- 48 

National Aviation ....... 0.13 

Nat’! Cash Register...... 1.30 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas....... 0.52 0.46 
Nat’l Distillers Products.. 0.38 1.09 
Norwich Pharmacal ..... 0.21 0.29 
Patk' @ Titer ...5.. icc. D0.27 1.19 
ee errr 1.05 1.06 
Penick & Ford .......... 0.70 0.88 
Phila. & Reading C.& I... 0.70 0.41 
Pittsburgh Forgings ..... 0.96 0.94 
Pittsburgh & West. Va. Ry. 0.75 0.75 
Pressed Steel Car ....... 0.45 0.38 
Pub. Service Elec. & Gas. .0.81 1.12 
ar 0.51 1.65 
Ruppert (Jacob) ........ 0.08 D0.56 
3), rere. 0.81 0.87 
Seaboard Air Line ...... 441 3.01 
EE Sch ack winasanin 1.80 1.66 
OE ee a 2.57 2.53 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ..... 1.29 1.16 
Standard Brands ........ 0.58 0.60 
Standard Oil (Cal.) ..... 1.46 1.34 
Standard Oil (N. J.) .... 2.18 1.95 
Standard Oil (Ohio) .... 1.05 1.23 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... 2.10 1.83 
Union Bag & Paper ...... 1.74 2.09 
Union Pacifie .........:. 3.14 3.07 
United Air Lines ........ 0.26 0.46 
United-Carr Fastener .... 0.80 1.19 
U. S. Playing Card ...... 1.27 1.50 
Te Se PS ointide cosas 0.94 1.47 
Venezuelan Petroleum ... 0.18 0.25 
Waldorf System ......... 0.20 0.13 
West Kentucky Coal .... 0.74 0.80 
Wheeling Steel .......... 1.64 2.70 

12 Weeks to Marc 

General Time Corp. ...... 1.09 
12 Months to March 1 

Grand Union Co. .....«.. 2.72 
12 Months to January 31 

Brown & Bigelow ....... 1.80 

fe ere 3.98 

May Dept. Stores ........ 2.47 

1951 
12 Months to December 31 

American Maracaibo ..... 0.44 

Chicago Yellow Cab ..... 1.03 

Coty International ....... 0.32 

Reed Roller Bit ......... 2.80 

Standard Gas & Elec. .... 3.04 

United Dye & Chem. .... D1.16 


p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking te 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to brin 
it into line with current business oa 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your in- 
vestment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding any 
investment problem. 





Mail us a list of your securities and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 
results. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 





You incur no obligation. 


se88 


. FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [) 


MES LYE cste erect ialaads 
MD tii. ci 06 cain saat vi. : 
GN sche th ZONE : 
A EA co lg : 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





BULL or BEAR MARKET 


Some investment experts are predicting a 
tremendous bull market for the balance 
of 1952 while others predict a major 
market collapse. The way to go broke is 
to base your stock investments on future 
market forecasts. Why not investigate 
Curtiss Dahl’s new book, “Consistent 
Profits in the Stock Market,” which 
presents a procedure that does not try to 
forecast the market but follows the mar- 
ket as the price pattern unfolds? Write 
for free descriptive literature. You will 
never regret it. Tri-State Offset Co., 
817(U) Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 








BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of its Board of 
Directors held Monday, April 
28, 1952, Blaw-Knox Company 
declared a dividend of 25 cents 
a share on its outstanding no- 
par capital stock, payable June 
2, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 14, 1952. 
FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer. 
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SOME VATSORAS SPCR ORNS RRM SEINE 


MAINE 
11 ACRE ISLAND 


Near 3,000-foot Shore Frontage. Connected by 
private bridge with mainland. New, 8-room, 
modern house, two baths, garage and laundry. 
Located in mouth of Penobscot Bay. State of 
Maine. Brochure sent on application. Brokers 
protected. 





Ss. F. LANGDELL 
1115 15th Ave. N. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 





Lovely summer place, furnished, steam heat, 6 
rooms, hath, large sun porch, fireplace, grand 
piano, excellent beds, city conveniences, garage. 
200 ft. to lake, near everything. Beautifully 
shrubbed and shaded. $150 per month. F 


Ben Vittum 
Bryant Pond, Maine 


VIRGINIA 








One of the loveliest houses in Virginia, on an 
excellent 400-acre farm, $110,000. 


One of Virginia’s most fertile and profitable cattle 
farms, carries about 300 big steers; 410 acres. 
good buildings, no mansion house; our best money 
maker, $75,000. 

Mountain top home, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, oil heat, 
12 acres, miles of view, $29,500. 

Mountain retreat, 15 acres, 8 rooms, bath, fire- 
places, stream, trouf fishing, $13,250. 


P. M. BROWNING, Broker 
John H. Hitt, Associate 
Culpeper, Virginia 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
GENUINE CRUSHED RED WOOD CEDAR! 


Cedarizes closets, trunks, drawers! Easily applied 
like paint. _ Laboratory guaranteed. Hardware, 
Paint, building supply dealers buy quantities. 
Attractively packaged; tremendous profit poten- 
tial. Exclusive distributors. Write for samples. 
literature, details. 
President, 90-A Summit Ave. 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


EXCELLENT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY for 
one or two. qualified men. Small Mid-Western 
Mfg. concern, very profitable, regular Jobber and 
Manufacturing Connections who take entire out- 
put. Low labor cost (30-50 men). Inquiries strictly 
confidential. Full details will be sent. Must be 
financially responsible. Owner past retirement age. 
Write— 

Box No. 646, c/o Financial World, 

86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 














Raising Chinchillas is fascinating, profitable. 
Your investment back in one year. Buy 
N. C. B. A. registered, Government recog- 
nized Assn. Excellent inflation hedge. 

: Inquire—H. KRUEGER 

P. O. Box #593 Carmel, N. Y. 
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Dividend Changes 


American Chicle: Quarterly of 50 
cents plus extra of 25 cents, both payable 
June 10 to stock of record May 26. 

American Hide & Leather: Omitted 
its preferred dividend for the first time 
since 1938. 

American Machine & Foundry: One 
share of stock for each 40 shares held, 
payable June 14 to holders of record 
May 26. Also quarterly of 20 cents 
payable June 10 to stockholders of rec- 
ord May 26. ; 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet: Took no ac- 
tion on the common dividend usually 
declared around this time. 

Chicago Great Western Railway: 85 
cents on the 5 per cent preferred, in 
arrears, payable May 29 to stock of 
record May 23. After this payment, ar- 
rears will amount to $3.15 per preferred 
share. 

Federal-Mogul: Quarterly of 60 cents 
payable June 10 to stock of record May 
29. Company paid 50 cents quarterly in 
1951 plus extras of 20 cents in Septem- 
ber and 30 cents in December. 

General Tire & Rubber: Quarterly of 
50 cents on the new common payable 
May 30 to stock of record May 20. This 
is equivalent to the $1 paid February 
29 on the old common recently split 
2-for-1. 

International Silver: $1 on the com- 
mon payable June 1 to stock of record 
May 14; previously paid $1.50. 

La Consolidada: 23.909 cents on the 
6 per cent American preferred payable 
May 21 to stock of record May 14. Paid 
23.93 cents on February 21. 

Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen: Quarterly of 
30 cents and extra of 10 cents, both pay- 
able May 26 to stock of record May 15. 

Standard Oil (New Jersey). Extra 
of 25 cents and quarterly of 75 cents, 
both payable June 12 to stock of record 
May 12. 

Universal Consolidated Oil: Extra of 
50 cents and quarterly of $1, both pay- 
able May 30 to stock of record May 15. 

Virginia Electric & Power: Quarterly 
of 35 cents on the common payable 
June 20 to stock of record May 23. Pre- 

vious payment was 30 cents March 20. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


May 19: Petroleum & Trading; Todd 
Shipyards; United Fruit. 

May 20: Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad; American Colortype; Beech- 
Nut Packing; Briggs & Stratton; Cen- 
tral Foundry; Consolidated Cigar; De- 
jay Stores; Driver-Harris; Eastern 
Malleable Iron; Federal Bake Shops; 
Food Fair Stores; Georgia Power; 
Goldblatt Bros.; Goodrich (B. F.) Com- 
pany; Kimberly-Clark; Lincoln Stores; 
Mesta Machine; Murphy (G. C.); 
Muskegon Piston Ring; National Steel 
Corporation; National Tank; New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph; Newmont 
Mining; Penick & Ford; Pet Milk: 
Pittsburgh Forgings; Southern Indiana 
Gas & Electric; Twentieth Century-Fox. 

May 21: American Hawaiian Steam- 
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ship; American Sugar Refining; Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; Bucyrus- 
Erie; Chicago Rivet & Machine; Cleve- 
land-Cliffs tron; Continental Oil; Cru- 
cible Steel; Eastern Stainless Steel; 
Elliott Company; Gaylord Container; 
Gillette Company; Glenmore _ Distil- 
leries; Great Northern Paper; Great 
Western Sugar; Kansas Gas & Electric; 


: heen 
Lorillard (P.) Company; Lunkenheimer ' rq 
Company; National Steel Car; _ New E 
Haven Water; Nopco Chemical; North-§the 


ern Indiana Public Service; Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light; Pullman Inc.; 
Raybestos-Manhattan; Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting; St. Joseph Light & 
Power; South Porto Rico Sugar; Stone 
& Webster; Talcott (Jas.); Utah Powerg°P@! 
& Light; Whirlpool Corporationg{Bah 
Worthington Corporation. rela 

May 22: American Bosch; American ‘hel 
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Felt; American Home Products; Amer; 
ican Laundry Machinery; American Lof{thot 
comotive; American Meter; Anaconda Kio 
Copper Mining; Atlantic City Electric: és 
Babcock & Wilcox; Basic Refractories larg 
Bridgeport Gas; Bush Terminal Build 
ing; Consolidated Cigar; Davison ChemAn 
ical; Eastern Gas & Fuel; Garrett Cor 





poration; General Cable; General Rail F 
way Signal; Globe-Union; Inspiratio1 sein 
Consolidated Copper; Internationa # ; 
Minerals & Chemical; McCrory Stores 193 
Murray Corporation; Omnibus Corporagol 
tion; United Gas Corporation; White ad 
Motor; Wisconsin Hydro-Electric. * 
' She 
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any one or more of a long list of othe 
devices. At the present time, for in 
stance, Anaconda Copper is faced witl 
utterly fantastic demands from th¢ 
workers at its Chilean properties. 
These include, among others, an & 
per cent wage increase, bonuses rang 
ing from 30 to 50 per cent and 
month’s paid vacation for every work 
er, whose traveling expenses (includ- 
ing those of his family) are to be paid 
by the company. ing 

The head of the miners’ union has§p |, 
a plan for financing these demands: ius 
this plan illustrates another difficulty§,,. 
confronting foreign capital in Chilef., 
(and elsewhere). He suggests thatllc 
Anaconda be permitted to convert 
dollars into pesos at the free rate, 
which is currently 100 pesos to the}... 
dollar, instead of the fixed rate of ® 
19.37 pesos enforced on the company}p, 
by the Chilean government. . 19 

Last September, there was a severe 
hurricane in Guatemala which did 
serious damage to plantations oper- 
ated there by United Fruit. Although 
the company had a substantial invest- 
ment in these properties, its expe 
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rience in Guatemala has. been so un- 
nifiavorable in so many respects that it 
4 almost decided to give up operations 
y-sthere, and determined’ to rehabilitate 
el:fits plantations only upon renewal of 
Pr: rf 

its labor contract for three years 


il. 
without a wage increase which had 


Oil companies 
operating in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Bahrein Island and Iraq enjoy better 
relations with the governments of 
those areas than did Anglo-[ranian, 
though a recent report states that 
Bing Ibn Saud of Arabia wants a 
flarger share of Aramco’s profits. 


An Old Practice 


Foreign oil investments have been 
seized before. Mexico did it in March 
1938, following an example set by 


~at 

* been demanded. 

ew, Expropriation by Iran last year of 
th-§the Anglo-Iranian oil properties has 
4 not been followed by similar action 
at(gelsewhere in the Middle East, as was 
\Bfeared at the time. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Are you an American citizen over 21? 
You have the right to file for an OIL LEASE 
on - S. Public Lands in oil-booming 
WYOMING and NEVADA. 


Choice lands are still open because few 
outside the oil business know their rights 
on Public Domain. 








$100 PAYS THE COMPLETE COST to 
you for a 40Q-acre U. S. Oil Lease. This 
includes our fee, all U.S. filing and lease 
rental charges for three years. 4th and Sth 
years you pay $10 per year direct to the 
U. S. Govt. for the entire 40 acres. Lease 
is renewable for 5 years. 


If oil is found near your lease and an oil 
company wants to drill on YOUR land, 
they contact you directly since you OWN 
the lease. 


You have full rights to 87144% of any oil 
found ... the U. S. retains 12%4%. 


40-Acre Govt. Oil Lease for $100 
is yours in Oil-Booming Wyoming 


You do no drilling ... pay no taxes! 








Our oil-land experts in Wyoming and 
Nevada are constantly on the alert for open 
land and they FILE for your LEASE in areas 
where large oil companies now hold leases 
and near areas where wildcat wells are now 
being drilled. 


If you can afford te speculate, send your 
check or money order for $100 now! 
Specify the state you want. We shall send 
you U. S. Lease forms for signing. On their 
return, we AIRMAIL them to our Western 
field offices for immediate filing. 


You will receive a LEASE from the U. S. 
Govt. Available lands leasing fast. For best 
locations, don’t delay . - act now! Full 
details available without charge. 


PETROLEUM ASSOCIATES 
Wyom. Div. MG 
37 Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. 











Bolivia a year earlier. Rumania ex- 
Ppropriated various oil properties in 
1940, well before we entered the war. 
Shortly after the Mexican seizure, 
President Vargas of Brazil placed all 
oil refineries in that country under 
Brazilian control. Oujl, mining and 
other extractive industries must ob- | 
viously operate where the oil or ore 
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the reserves are located, but when these 

Bare located in a politically unstable 

wit! country the game is sometimes not A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY $20 

a worth the candle. (LESS THAN 6 CENTS A DAY) BRINGS: 

1 20 The extensive foreign operations of (a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week 


International Telephone and Amer- 
ican & Foreign Power have frequently 
id subjected them to expropriation, 
orkforced sale or some other unfavorable 
tUCHlevelopment. I. T. & T. has been 
Pal@rather lucky in such transactions, sell- 
ing its Rumanian properties to the 
Rumanian Government at a profit 
just before that nation was invaded 
by Germany. It also made a profit on 
sale to the local governments of its 
Spanish and principal Argentine 
sroperties, but in both cases it would 
have preferred to retain them. Ar- 
gentina has been engaged in seizing 


to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you to handle 
your security investments to better advantage. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides containing 
our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,970 stocks) : 


(¢) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) FREE $5 Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, coming 1952-revised edition. 
Ready this summer. Big demand has completely exhausted 1951 edition. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
Annual 1952-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK" Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 
[) Check here if subscription is NEW (] Check here if RENEWAL 
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local subsidiaries of American & ical <r ag Sad RU BONAR EEN ai aap Ye Fe" » 
PanylForeign Power ever since December 
1943, and in various other nations, NBD Ao 6 aaa IAL he I at bn prea pets Wy a le 
-verinotably Brazil, the company has ex- | 
did derienced difficulties arising from a GU hic ehinscsya, gebo bh iseandek ds sk sen Zone........ State... 
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ough wk good faith or respect for con- 


tractual obligations on the part of the 
vest overnment involved. 
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This is a deductible income tax expense, 
which materially reduces your cost. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free “Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Six Lists For Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks; 
4—Income Growth; 5—Stable moderate yield 
and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
thes secretary or typist. 


Make Savings Earn More—This booklet shows 
how to obtain the highest dividend rates avail- 
able on your savings accounts in insured sav- 
ings associations and answers many of the 
questions normally asked about this type of 
accounts. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


2,000 Products—Booklet describing more than 
2,000 products made for homes, farms and 
industry by one company. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities.” 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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“Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............... 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
New York Central Railroad.............. 
iit Blend: Missa dodckadvacisesdagen 
General Motors 
PACEREM RUE Ss bia puch s's Sa tecineers bale 
North American Company............... 
Radio Corporation of America........... 
Northern Pacific Railway................ 
Canadian Pacific Railway................ 
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Ended May 6, 1952 
-——Closing—__ 


May 6 


<— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for | READ RIGHT SCALE = 
240 Seasonal Variation 230 
220 1935-39=100 % 225 
f" — 
200 — . 220 
180 \ 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
| 1952 nk 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 3) F MAM J J 
e _ 1952— ~ 1951 
Trade Indicators Apr.19 Apr. 26 May3 Mays 
TElectrical Output AWE) .< « .o.0. vice dpeecievs 7,104 7,135 6,985 6,560 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 100.4 52.1 $83.0 103.7 
Protpist Car Lome o60 i ib 5 0 ios Be vecse 735,097 779,402 +780,000 825,000 
pe 1952 - 1951 
Apr. 16 Apr. 23 Apr. 30 May 2 
Set Cains ws... sidhoks cies Federal $34,679 $34,746 $34,770 $32,661 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 21,052 20,872 20,796 19,186 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,416 1,634 1,695 1,359 
U. S. Gov’t Securities..... 94 31,244 31,216 31,456 30,836 
{Demand Deposits ...'...... Cities 51,823 52,153 52,303 50,163 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,137 1,294 1,355 1,045 
Gq Money in: Circulation s:... 06 scsi wdc ccc eee 28,436 28,333 28,460 27.255 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i a“ , 1952 ee ae 
re ~ rp _— Apr. 30 May 1 May 2 May 3 May 5 May 6 © High Low 
30 Industrials .. 257.63 256.35 260.00 260.55 261.54 261.01 275.40 258.49 
20 Railroads ... 92.81 91.47 93.33 93.50 93.43 94.16 94.36 82.03 
15 Utilities 48.43 48.16 4846 48.55 48.75 48.81 50.44 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 99.21 98.42 99.80 100.00 100.25 100.42 102.71 96.05 
- 1952. 
Details of Stock Trading: Apr. 30 May 1 May 2 May 3 MayS Mayé 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,090 1,390 1,300 380 860 1,120 
Babes PROGR on hi oe occ scccons 1,093 1,106 1,104 750 1,013 1,060 
Number of Advances............ 184 160 758 353 398 47 
Number of Declines............. 637 728 150 170 325 303 
Number Unchanged ............ 272 218 196 227 290 286 
New Highs for 1952............. 16 11 28 17 11 28 
New Lows for 1952............. 125 253 47 19 35 28 
Bond Trading: _ 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.63 98.54 98.61 98.65 98.58 98.57 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,860 $2,520 $2,693 $770 $2,021 $2,771 
[7 1952 =~ ° 1 
*Average Bond Yields: Apr. 2 Apr.$ Apr. 16 Apr.23 Apr. 3 High Low 
ASG 6055.24 2.937% 2.923% 2.926% 2.916% 2.913% 3.026% 2.89% 
Bs ssaivickin siete tai Aa 3.282 3.265 3.264 3.266 3.263 3.390 3.263 
Ot. sssunuuepaes 3.545 3.527 3.521 3.507 3.525 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.93 5.98 6.08 6.10 6.15 6.25 5.75 
20 Railroads ...3... 5.52 5.59 5.74 5.77 5.73 6.00 5.52 
20 Utilities ......... 5.28 5.29 5.36 5.40 5.41 5.51 5.26 
90 Stocks......:5<¢36% 5.84 5.89 5.98 6.00 6.05 6.13 5.71 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 14 of a tabulation which 





recommendation but a statistical record 





































































































will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
od 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Cleveland & Pitts. R.R....... ee 53 84% 84% 92% 96 100 106 101 78% 73 73 74 
25 7% Pf. (Par $50) AN 31 77% 84 92 93% 99% 71 69% 61% 62% 67 
Earnings ..... Leased to Pennsylvania Railroad 
20 Dividends .... $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 
15/8 (timax Molybdenum ......... ES Scans 44% 44 48% 38% 41 44% 24% 18% 15% 43 41 
10 | Re 27 32% 33% 30% -34 19% 14% 12% 10% 12% 28 
Earnings ..... $3.55 $5.31 $3.82 $3.36 $2.84 $1.01 $0.97 $1.04 $0.37 $5.13 $3.16 
05 Dividends .... 3.20 3.20 3.20 2.50 2.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 0.80 2.80 2.00 
(Clinton Foods ...............- High ......... 10 13% 40 44 35 ep ee y eae yess ‘ 
00 > ~iianpoenes 5% il 18 32 oot a ee Was ae her 
95 (After 3-for-1 split SEF opsacaien ——_—_———Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 36% 39% 35% 35% 37% 34 
ye ee oe BME is nenda xe ———_— May, 1946 ————_ 24% 32 23% 24% 29% 24 
— Earnings ..... $1.58 $2.15 $2.07 $1.76 $1.86 $4.77 $4.88 $1.14 $3.67 *z$2.28  j$0.38 
Dividends .... None 0.25 0.58 0.67 0.92 1.03 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
a Clg: CORB ccisivs ice ccecccs Me se is. Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 10% 5% 5% 7% 
s » SR Saintes: anuary, 1948 . 4% 3% 3% 3% 
: Earnings ..... $0.32 $0.19 $0.20 $0.20 $0.13 $1.55 $1.10 $0.81 $0.09 $0.35 $0.38 
60 Dividends ....—————Initial payment October 10 0.17% 0.70 0.10 None None 
3.7 3 4 36% 
Cluett, Peabody.............. 1. ae 39% 36% 40 39% 53% 60% 48% 36 30% 34% A, 
00 ORES 28% 25% 33% 34% 35% 39% 27 21% 22 29% 
Earnings ..... $4.14 $3.35 $3.03 $2.51 $2.83 $7.33 $7. 20 $5.59 $2.24 $7.09 $4.37 
1 Dividends .... 3.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 3.00 2.25 
y2 , 132 
COMES Bois ss ccvcddacns ESE 106 92 123 146% 183 200 191% 183 172 165 
“Baws: _ feces se 78 56% 88 111 130 130 141 134% 124% 112% 100% 
86 Earnings ..... $6.78 $5.37 $5.94 $5.65 $5.68 $5.73 $7.60 $8.22 $8.76 $7.41 $6.11 
59 Dividends .... 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ..... SUE bcs cod 16 17% 25 31% 49 60 56 45% 43% 50% 55% 
= LAMP’ ivtsiaine. 10 & 3 Pg ae P 4 Bs, re 33 - 31 29% 37% 2% 
Earnings ..... $3.09 2.4 : 3. q ; 3 : 2. 
*: Dividends... 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 4.25 5.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 — 2.00 
: 
‘9 @ Collins & Aikman............ High ......... 30% 18% 28 38 50% 63% 46 25% 17% 22 23% 
ee 11 10% in 25% 34% 23% 15 13% 14% 16% 
Earnings ..... b$1.07 bD$0.13 $1.87 b$3.24 b$4.82 $6. 36 b$0.60  b$0.92 b$0.09  b$3.04 2$4.81 
Dividends .... 3.00 0.25 None 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.00 0.50 0.25 5; pa 
Colorado Fuel & Iron........ MM cities 20 18% 19% 26% 32% ‘ 
BME cc cosbie 12% 13%4 13% 14% 23% ie an ar eee et 
7A (After 2-for-1 split High ......... ees ‘dp apa oaks 18% 23% 18 22% 19 23% 
od tober, 1945 Low gg Sues Sea oF 3 ngs 1 10% 12 12% 12% 14% 
49 wees aay iow. a ine seme 19% 26 
03 - eee eeee eeee eeee seee eee oe eee eoee oan “un 
YY Earnings ..... g$1.62 $1.03 $0.96 g$1.18 . $1.38 gD$0.48 $3.26 $4.03 g$6.77. $2.64 a2$4. 
7 Dividen 7 t 0.50 0.60 0.40 0.40 0.41 0.48 0.84 1.00 1.60 1.85 1.50 
“Colorado & Southern......... High ......... 1 4% 19 29% 30% 41 17% 18% 17% = 37% 61 
_ SG Siciscascs 4 2% 11% 28 12% 5 9% 7% 16 36 
y 6 Earnings peo D$1.99 $11.77 $14.51 $12.16 $3.59 D$2.74 D$0.96 $0.31 $0.61 $2.99 mz 
120 sen None None None None None None None None None None one 
60% Columbia Broad- 21% 16 26% 35% 50% 47 32% 32% 29 40% 35% 
17] casting (Class A) 11 $4 15% 26% 3 28 21% 20% 17 25% 25% 
21 16% 26% 35 50 47 32% 31% 28% 40 35% 
m (Ctead BE ooo isaaskan coSeR: Low = u ‘ 8% 15% 23% ‘ 31 27% 214 if 20 Py pe = es zs 
y } 2.40 2.64 : 3.11 t . ’ ; ; 
28 Dividends .... 2.00 1.50 et 1.80 1.80 2.30 2.10 2.00 1.40 1.60 1.60 
28 Cohumbia Gas System........ eee 4% 2 5 5% 11% 14 12% 14 13 14% 16% 
Earnings ..... ; i im $0.3: sa sid $1 16 $104 kaa S106 
arnings ..... $0.78 $0.85 $0.91 0.93 0.98 ; : ; ‘ . 
57 Dividends .... 0.10 None 0.10 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.75 0.75 0.71 0.75 0.90 
71] Cotumbia Pictures .......... ON. cxvccces 7% 11 19% 23 45% ye eich ‘ wale ; vent 
> BN 4% 5 9 16% 21 pO a ES. ay pee ES es 
— (After 50% stock div. BN? scisseans aed sigs Suits “ae 28 36% 22% 13% 13% 14% 15% 
w December, 1945).......... Lew POMP MSD vs MAES See Pas 3 26 20 B. 7 Fag Peg pe t- 
arnings ..... $0.63 $2.56 g$2.91 2$3.26 g$2.96 g$5.22 $5.33 $0.40 g$l. z$2. gd. 
yi Dividends .... None 0.33 0.33 0.33 90.33 1.00 1.00 q 0.50 0.75 £0.50 
7 Columbian Carbon ........... a 83 84% 98% 98% 125 ‘ ‘ 
RAMP cdiaavnces 64 51 79% 84 95 puis Se Seid eal ean saa 
(After i By OU scedssses vad ee aie renee 41 48 39% 37% 32% 4354 51% 
| IRENA IE: Low bliescad ss foo aa pte kg oi 36 32% 30% 28H 26% 20% 2% 
arnings ..... $2.19 1.94 1.93 $1.97 2.08 $3.29 $3.76 4.03 3. 3. 
Dividends ..... 1.57 vy ay 1.33 45 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 
Columbus & Southern Ohio High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 50% 50 48% 41% anme ames 
ieee seit pxcessncs cassesi BAW vecsssecks Tiles August, 1946 36% 36 (38% | 
(After 2-for-1 split High ......... tise = Re sath ta hen ihe Re chase 22% 22% 22% 
Mesteseaue Low ...-.see0- re kes abag osu ‘ens dase Seas er 18% Ps Posy 
Earnings ..... $1.35 $1.32 $1.29 1.15 2.20 $2.17 $2.22 $2.01 $2.57 2. 
) Dividends .... 0.80 1.00 20120470 0.90 1.42% 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Combustion Engineering- High ......... ————_-M f Combustion Engineering and Superheater Co. 27% 38% 45% 
t n m Engineering Pp 
we Superheater ..\.........0+ a “etoivkaces  nenatlcnarmessies aecenn: 1948 z e928 pa an $6.24 
l Bela... OS 1.50 3.25 3.25 
ay [Superheater Co.] ........... BR oe ckvecs 21 15 22 25 33 35 244 238% 
ve SAP cxvdidecss 12% MM 12% 17 22 17 17 18% 
Earnings ..... $1.81 $1.73 $1.97 $1.76 $1.58 $2.65 $2.55 neRy: 
Dividends .... 1.37% 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 4 60 $1.85 
XM Commercial Credit .......... High ......... 31 29 44 43% 53% 59 % 53 60% 67% 61% 
y, . RO *cckvesevss 16 16 25% 37% 39 36 36 36 46% 43% 45 
y, Earnings ..... $4.6 $3.51 $3.17 $2.80 $2.40 $2.1 $3.85 $8.56 $9.16 $8.64 $8.65 
23) Dividends .... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.20 4.00 4.80 4.80 









b—12 months to aenaey 28. following year. g—12 months to June 30. j—12 months to September 30. p—Also stock. q—Paid stock. y—Six months. 
z—Nine months. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. 
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Key to carefree driving 


ust turning the ignition switch of a General Motors car 
calls to action a score and more of automatic devices that 
do everything from adjusting spark and choke to equalizing 
brake pressure. Others, at the push of a button, defrost, 
wash and wipe the windshield, raise or lower windows, 
signal turns, dim or brighten headlights. 


And today automatic drives that eliminate manual gearshift- 
ing are available on GM cars, either as standard or optional 
equipment — Powerglide on Chevrolet, Dynaflow on Buick, 
Hydra-Matic on Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac. 


Now comes Power Steering — the latest of all driver aids, 
optional on all 1952 Cadillacs, Oldsmobiles and Buick 
Roadmaster models. This automatic “helping hand” allows 
you to swing the wheel more easily—to get away from a curb 
—back into a parking space—make a turn. Saves four-fifths of 
the effort required for ordinary steering, yet you always enjoy 
the “feel of the wheel” — you always keep command. 


In every way GM engineers are constantly striving to make 
driving safer, easier, less tiring. That’s one more reason why 
the key to a General Motors car is your key 

to greater value. 


all Your Key to Greater Value— The Key to a General Motors Car 


GENERAL MOTORS 


**MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’? 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK 
CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


How GM Research Improved Power Steerng. Here 
you see a test car equipped with a special “steering 
effort” wheel that measures the force required to 
steer a car under various road and traffic conditions. 
From this type of information GM has designed a 
new hydraulic Power Steering unit that cuts steering 
effort about 80%. 


& *iigd 


How GM Engineers Built Push-Button Windows. To 
lower car windows and raise convertible tops auto- 
matically, a small electric motor pumps fluid 
through tubes ‘similar to those in hydraulic brakes— 
and liquid pressure operates valves that do the job: 
Here GM engineers check an hydraulic actuator to 
make sure it’s troubleproof. 








